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THE MOTHER OF GOD ( 


By M. Philipon, O.P., trans. by 
Rev. John A. Otto — This study 
considers the divine maternity as 
the keystone to the entire mystery 
of Mary, the ultimate source of all 
her perfections and prerogatives. It 
is based on the firmest Marian 
axioms, and takes account of the 
modern tendency to consider Mary 
as a woman from among flesh-and- 
blood women. $3.00 


MARY in the DOCUMENTS 
of the CHURCH 


By Paul F. Palmer—’’Basic Ma- 
riological writings . . . made acces- 
sible in excellent English transla- 
tions. . . . The editor’s own finely 
wrought introductions and com- 
ments . . . bring out the relations 
among the various doctrines and lo- 
cate them in their historical per- 
spective.’’ — The Catholic Review 
Service $2.25 
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By William P. Gillooly—The coptiv- 
ating tale of one of heaven’s most 4 
lovable angels, written in a style 
full of strength and freshness. You 
will see Mickey as he goes about his 4 
task of guiding a soul to eternity. ¢ 
You will feel his disappointment and { 
frustration when things go wrong, , 
and you will thrill and rejoice at the 
happy conclusion. If you are twelve 4 
or so, if you are twenty-four or more 
this story is yours, for Mickey the 
Angel will hold your interest from 
the opening paragraph to the final ¢ 
period. IWustrated $2.50 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS 
and the CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Very Rev. Joseph McGale, S.S.C. 
—An important and much-needed 
book in which the author presents 
modern educators and their theories 
and shows that progressive educa- 
tion, as portrayed by its present de- 
votees, is an empty philosophy that 
does untold harm. $3.25 





THE SPIRITUALITY OF 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


An Account of Its 
Historical Development 


By Hugo Rohner, S.J., trans. by 
Francis J. Smith, $.J.—This account 
of the historical development of St. 
Ignatius’ spirituality shows the secret 
of the successes and failures of the 
Society of Jesus and presents a living 
picture of the Saint himself. $3.00 
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LETTERS 











DISCOVERY 

Editor: Now and then, but rarely, an unex- 
pected event can restore failing faith to mind 
or spirit! Such an event sprang suddenly from 
a visit the writer made to the local public 
library. . . . The Reader’s Service Director 
showed me your Books on Trial, a file of five 
being in the Reference Room archives. With 
scant hope from a long acquaintance with log- 
rolling, hackneyed, book review publications, 
I was instantly absorbed in Books on Trial, a 
departure in this field. As a quite recent con- 
vert to the Church, I am delighted to have 
found this source of supply for current in- 
formings re reading matter. . 


Vircinia Hunt 


Glendale, Calif. 


THE SIGN OF JONAS 


Editor: Did you or your staff read The Sign 
of Jonas by Thomas Merton? 

I doubt it or either you are careless in 
checking and double checking your reviews. 
Especially Father Theall’s statement that he 
was surprised at Thomas Merton’s praise of 
Henry Miller. Either his definition of praise 
is different from mine or he didn’t read this 
part carefully. 

Then too he must have a different defini- 
tion of snobbishness than I find in Web- 
eae 

The book is supposed to be a diary and as 
such should disclose the personal thoughts of 
a person whether he be monk or lay person. 
The book does exactly this. If Thomas Mer- 
ton had not been frank he would have been 
imsincere. .. . 

Father sees snobbishness in the book. I 
didn’t. He objects to Thomas Merton quoting 
a Trappist saying of his visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse—“The life did not seem serious 
but the scenery was pretty.” So what? He evi- 
dently wasn’t impressed with the life at the 
Grande Chartresue but he thought the scen- 
ery was pretty. No doubt one from the Grande 
Chartreuse would not be impressed with the 
life at Gethsemani either but might admire 
the scenery. This is just an opinion. I see no 
snobbishness in the statement. 

He objects to Thomas Merton’s reaction to 
the altar decorations for the feast day of St. 
Louis and calls this snobbishness. Personally 
again I see no snobbishness but (Merton’s) 
honest reaction to something he didn’t con- 
sider artistic. . . . 

In reference to Henry Miller, I wonder if 
Father Theall and I read the same book. I 
don’t remember Thomas Merton praising 
Henry Miller. As Al Smith used to say— 
“Let’s look at the record.” 

In the first place I doubt very much if 
Father Theall or Father Louis ever met Henry 
Miller, but I am under the impression that 
Mr. Laughlin has. 

Thomas Merton is writing about Laughlin, 
whom he considers clean of heart, and goes 
on to say that to superficial observers the last 
thing in the world which would occur to 
them is that Laughlin is Henry Miller's pub- 


HI 


lisher. No praise as far as I can see in this 
statement. 

T. Merton writes there are many differen; 
aspects of integrity and that he never remep. 
bers liking Henry Miller but he has integrity, 
He (Miller) insists on saying exactly how he 
feels about things, namely there is evil in the 
world and he is unhappy. No praise, just , 
true statement of facts. 

I grew up in the same neighborhood jp 
Brooklyn, N.Y., with Henry. We both wen 
to P. S. No. 85. Henry’s parents and mine 
were very good friends and because of this 
friendship Henry and I tolerated one another, 

There is no denying the fact, however, that 
Henry was and is brilliant and intelligent and 
always had integrity of the kind that tells you 
exactly what he thinks. .. . 

Now right here let us keep the record 
straight. I am not writing in praise or defense 
of Henry—only the true facts as did Thomas 
Merton, in what he wrote about Henry. 

T. Merton then goes on with his remem. 
brance of being revolted by Henry Mille 
back in the days when he thought nothing 
could revolt him. Is this praise? If it is then 
I do not understand the meaning of the word. 

Thomas Merton claims the first Chapter of 
Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans has a great 
deal to teach us about the world we live in 
and it remains the only explanation of writers 
like Miller. 

I wouldn’t consider this praise or a compli- 
ment either. Rather let us say T. Merton feels 
sorry for Henry wasting his talents in the 
wrong direction and thinks, “There go I but 
for the Grace of God.” 

Henry Miller has charm. He is the perfect 
host. If you are his guest he will do every 
thing to make your visit a pleasant one and 
one you will long remember. Should he be 
your friend—he is your friend in every sense 
of the word, and no favor is too big or too 
small that you may ask him to do for you. 

Father Bruckberger, O.P., bears this out in 
his book One Sky to Share. ... 

Henry Miller is no idealist. He is a realist 
and therefore never sees the world through 





rose colored glasses. In a sense he is a pate 


dox. His writings do not coincide with the 
person Henry... . 


I agree with Father Theall, however, there 
is a great deal of T. Merton in the book. It 
is as though Thomas Merton very impishly 
and puckishly is jogging Father Louis’ elbow 
and perhaps that is why Father is reluctant 
to write and wishes for a true contemplative 
life. He no doubt feels in this way he 
be rid of Thomas Merton forever. This I 
doubt. There will always be some of Thomas 
Merton in Father Louis. . . . 


Summary —I found no snobbishness, 1 
praise for Henry Miller. Frankness, yes, but 
not too much. 


Did I like the book? As a lay person and# 
convert I certainly did and consider it a 
book. 

Acnes Mary Grsson 
Harrison, New Jersey 
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The English 


Catholic Revival 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Is not every able Editor a Ruler of the 
World, being a persuader of it? 


Carlyle 


n MoRE than one sense both Wilfrid 

Meynell and Wilfrid Ward were edi- 
tors. For just on nine years Ward was 
editor of the Dublin Review, and Mey- 
nell at different times (and in some 
cases, at one and the same time) was 
editor of the Pen, Weekly Register and 
Merry England. But with Ward one 
must add certain qualifications because, 
as a persuader of thought, he ruled not 
so much through everyday journalism or 
the sponsoring of new writers, but 
through expounding and _ interpreting 
the work of past and living authors. 


Newman was the one really great 
creative religious thinker of the past 
century, and, as Maisie Ward has noted, 
it was her father’s aim to be a true dis- 
ciple of Newman rather than a thinker 
in his own right—though, as she so 
tightly adds, the thinking of such a dis- 
ciple is often apt to create another orig- 
inal thinker. In contrast Meynell was a 
man of feeling and intuition rather than 
of intellect and scholarship, and as his 





Wilfrid Meynell: Feeling and intuition 
May, 1953 





daughter Viola Meynell has put it he 
was a journalist well content in his pro- 
fession, relying on little literary erudi- 
tion beyond what might be improvised 
hastily for the immediate tasks in hand: 
that his influence travelled so far was 
because he had editorial flair, surety of 
judgment and an unfailing eye for tal- 
ent-spotting. “He has,” wrote Francis 
Thompson, “done more than any man 
in these latter days to educate Catholic 
literary opinion,” whereas Ward (who 
was four years Meynell’s junior and 
who, according to Chesterton, had the 
knack of seeming astonishingly young, 
yet the contemporary of the great whom 
he had known as a boy) was once ad- 
dressed by Tennyson: “Wilfrid Ward, 
I’m looking at your nose. It’s a meta- 
physical nose. It’s a nose that draws fine 
distinctions.” The world into which 
Ward and Meynell were born, half way 
through the nineteenth century, was 
one of fine distinctions that were to be- 
come sharper with the years. 


The England in which they were 
educated had only recently witnessed 
Catholic Emancipation, and the restric- 
tive life under Penal Laws had—to use 
a phrase made famous by Ward—given 
to the remaining faithful a seige men- 
tality. At the Council of Trent the 
bishops had decided that rigid defini- 
tion and the concentration of the 
Church’s forces were the only course to 
be adopted if vital principles were to be 
effectively defended. The Church had 
become deliberately militant. Organized 
zeal and skilful debate were at a pre- 
mium and the intellectual element had 
necessarily been sacrificed for the con- 
troversial and devotional. Intense and 
united esprit de corps, preparation for 
possible martyrdom and, above all, abso- 
lute military obedience became impera- 
tives if attack and persecution were to 
be resisted. For seige intensifies defense; 
the walls must be manned that the city 





Wilfrid Ward: Intellect and scholarship 


shall be preserved—and the arts of peace 
suffer a corresponding eclipse. Those 
who endure remember past glories and 
a past culture, so that, when hostilities 
end, there is much leeway to be made 
up. In England Catholics had lost touch 
with Catholics abroad and had no fresh 
native spiritual literature to fall back 
upon. A great many of the foreign spir- 
itual manuals that had been smuggled 
in and handed down were tainted with 
Jansenism. In Lancashire children were 
not encouraged to go to Communion 
before they were twelve; nor were their 
parents encouraged to make Commu- 
nion a daily practice—and this in one 
of the strongholds of the Faith. Again 
mere surviving had left little time for 
reading and English Catholics as a 
whole did not make up a reading set. 
“Arguing with them,”sdeclared Wilfrid 
Ward's father, “is like talking with sav- 
ages.” As a small persecuted island in 
society, one of the most heavy social 
costs that they had to pay for their loy- 
alty to the Church (as Lady Charleston 
records in her memoirs.) was that they 
were plain: too much inter-marriage, 
and not enough fresh blood, had weak- 
ened their stock. Intense and united 
esprit de corps had temporarily exhaust- 
ed them: the state of seige over, a 


- breathing space was needed. 


Wilfrid Ward looked at the situation. 
Before him his father, William George 
Ward, had thought that the Church 
should regard herself as a sort of garri- 
son or fort “for whom the single duty 
was to fight and keep the flag flying.” 
Wilfrid had other ideas: he believed that 
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For the May 


BOOKSHELF 


OUR LADY OF SPRINGTIME 

by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
Exquisite examples of the unusual 
art of silhouette cutting, accom- 
panied by Springlike verses. Each 
of Sister Jean’s pictures is a tiny 
miracle of precision and grace; 
each of her lyrics expresses some 
delicate thought or fancy. Com- 
bined they make an appealing little 
book, perfect for gift-giving. 56 pp., 
with 24 silhouettes, $1.25. 


SILVER BEADS 
by Sister M. Marcelline, O.S.U. 


Teachers and children will approve 
this fresh and charming play; the 
characters are real children and 
real young people, with motiva- 
tions that a child can recognize and 
sympathize with. Modern implica- 
tions give the play significance and 
immediacy, the imagined story of 
the Silver Beads recalling the true 
story of Fatima. 44 pp., paper, 75c. 


THE DRAMA OF 
THE ROSARY 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 


A favorite for reading and medita- 
tion—essays on the fifteen Mys- 
teries of the’ Rosary, rich in allu- 
sion and comment, both historical 
and spiritual. 164 pp., with frontis- 
piece, $1.50. 





For the children 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR 
MARY OUR MOTHER 
by Catherine and Robb Beebe 


A simple, illustrated presentation 
of the notable Feastdays of Our 
Lady. 80 pp., $1.00, paper, 75c. 


Order from your bookstore, 
or direct from 


Dep. 4-1796 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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the time had come for the Church to 
regard herself as “a school with a place 
in the open portico or market-place.” 
This difference of attitude between fa- 
ther and son was reflected in their two 
periods of editorship of the Dublin Re- 
view. William George gathered a band 
of contributors, constantly called upon 
them and, as their leader, first made 
them fight in concert the battle of Papal 
Infallability and then, re-mustering their 
forces, led them in the fight against 
growing Agnosticism. “You will find me 
narrow, and strong—very narrow and 
very strong.” He would have liked “a 
Papal Bull every morning with his 
Times at breakfast.” On the other hand 
Wilfrid had a nose for fine distinctions, 
and the poet’s understanding of his char- 
acter was no less than his of Tenny- 
son's: in fact his approach bore many 
similarities. Depict two ways of viewing 
life—that of the believer and the unbe- 
liever—and state them frankly and 
truthfully; let the poetry produce its 
own magic and the profounder depth 
and deeper philosophy of the believing 
view will gradually become more and 
more apparent. That, too, was Wilfrid’s 
method. He opened the pages of the 
Dublin Review to non-Catholics—among 
them the Lords Halifax, Robert and 
Hugh Cecil; Chesterton (not yet a con- 
vert), W. H. Mallock and Oscar 
Browning. Even in writing the lives of 
his father, Wiseman and Newman his 
role was that of an editor: he was ar- 
ranging, collating and ordering their 
thought, at times even developing the 
seeds of their thought. “We are living 
on the intellect of a former age,” New- 
man had stated, and it was precisely this 
problem that faced English Catholics 
which Ward grappled with; and, if he 
grappled with it on the philosophical 
level, Meynell was out to present it on 
a weekly literary level—to see also there 
if leeway could be made up. The two 
men, as one can realize in retrospect, 
were concerned in a movement which 
might be described as translating phi- 
losophy into literature, for that is the 
legacy which they have left to the mod- 
ern world. 

Twenty-eight years after his father 
had resigned his editorship of the Dub- 
lin Review, Wilfrid had announced in 
1906: “My desire is not to advocate .. . 
one special school of ‘thought but to 
keep up a certain intellectual level.” Old 
Catholics and converts had now become 


one body, and from the Nineties op. 
wards Ward’s wish had been not to 
liberalize Catholicism, but to catholicize 
liberalism. Extremes must be avoided 
that Newman’s conception of the yig 
media might be maintained. To do this 
effectively sympathy and understanding 
were the primary prerequisites. Man- 
ning had once sent a letter to Meynell 
telling him that he found the number 
of the Weekly Register before him all 
that he could desire—“Catholic, Pure, 
Kindly.” Ward’s editing would have 
stood the same three tests. For both men 
in their particular fields were immense- 
ly interested ‘in the relationship of the 
individual mind to religion as an abso- 
lute, and in the relationship of this 
mind with the mind of the Church “as 
this mind actually operated in time and 
space.” They knew that men were cre- 
ated, each with an independent soul, 
and therefore that words such as Athe- 
ist, Doubter, Modernist and Agnostic 
were no more than labels: they knew 
that arguments such as that the Agnos- 
tic refuses to see “evident truth” be 
cause of “motives of self-interest” would 
not stand up to objective inspection; 
they knew that such arguments were a 
gross over-simplification because they 
did not allow for where moral faults in- 
teract with those difficulties, arising 
from a fallen nature, which may pre 
vent a man—“whose surroundings are 
totally irreligious’—from recognizing the 
existence of God. For here the moral 
thought cannot be called self-interest, 
but rather inattention to the light with- 
in, or pride. To maintain that the Ag 
nostic refuses to see the light because of 
self-interest is a way of dodging the 
whole problem of a fallen nature and 
its consequences—a problem that can 
only be explained to fallen man in the 
language of religious paradox. Pride 
caused the banishment from Eden and 
inevitably man’s self-pride, backed and 
encouraged actively by the Devil and 
his powers, tends to obscure truth 9 
that enlightenment can solely follow 
when Grace intervenes. And Grace catr 
not be dictated to: it may come in the 
shape of faith at seven or seventy, but 
no man can say that it is more perfect 
in he who experiences it early rather 
than late in life. Faith is essentially 4 
mystery, a gift of God, and for those 


(Continued on page 306) 
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CREATIVE INTUITION 


IN ART AND POETRY 


“In a very real sense, this book may be 


called a ‘summa’ of the philosophy of art” 


Creative INTUITION IN ART AND Poet- 
ry, by Jacques Maritain. Pantheon. 
423 pp. $6.50. 

By Thomas More Newbold, C.P. 


o say that Jacques Maritain’s Crea- 
je Intuition in Art and Poetry may 
come to mean to the philosophy of art 
what the Summa Theologiae of St. 
Thomas has come to mean to Christian 
theology would be too ambitious. Yet 
the comparison suggests itself naturally 
and is not meaningless. In a very real 
sense, this book may be called a “sum- 
ma” of the philosophy of art; not only 
in the sense of an extended summary 
and coherent synthesis, but also as sug- 
gesting its Thomistic inspiration. Like 
St. Thomas’ great theological work, this 
work on art by M. Maritain represents 
years of meditating the problems of art 
and follows upon the publication of sev- 
eral books and numerous articles which 
have dealt individually with those prob- 
lems. Moreover, the central chapters of 
this magnificent book are witness to its 
Thomistic inspiration. Unless the reader 
has at least a fair grasp of Scholastic 
philosophy, he will not readily under- 
stand and certainly not fully appreciate 
M. Maritain’s contribution. 


Both the sequence and contents of 
this book are determined by its nature 
as a philosophical study of the special 
nature, structure and dynamism of the 
creative intuition of the artist. As M. 
Maritain remarks: “This book is in no 
way a treatise on the arts; I am neither 
a historian nor a critic of art. My in- 
quiry is a philosophical inquiry.” 

It is in view of this fact that the au- 
thor defines the two main purposes of 





Thomas More Newbold, C.P., teaches 
philosophy and the history of philosophy 
at the Passionist Fathers’ House of Phi- 
losophy, Des Moines, lowa. 


May, 1953 


the book, and explains his choice of 
examples and illustrations. The first 
main purpose “is to try to make clear 
both the distinction and the indissolu- 
ble relationship between” Art and Poet- 
ry. By Art, M. Maritain means “the 
creative or producing work-activity of 
the human mind.” By Poetry, he means, 
“not the particular art which consists 
in writing verses, but a process both 
more general and more primary: that 
intercommunication between the inner 
being of things and the inner being of 
the human Self which is a kind of divi- 
nation. . .:. Poetry, in this sense, is the 
secret of life of each and all the arts.” 


The second main purpose of the book 
is to show “the essential part played by 
the intellect or reason in both art and 
poetry, and especially . . . the fact that 
poetry has its source in the preconcep- 
tual life of the intellect.” Poetry is thus 
a preter-rational (in the sense of non- 
logical) functioning of the human self— 
that love-knowledge which adds a prec- 
ious seeing to the eye, and enables us 





Jacques Maritain: “He can defend or 
deflate as the occasion requires” 


to have an immediate experience of the 
concrete by connaturality. 

Both these aims of the author are 
realized simultaneously throughout the 
book; but in two stages. Roughly speak- 
ing, chapters one to four center around 
the nature of creative intuition; while 
the remaining chapters are concerned 
with the function and expression of 
creative intuition. 


In the course of his discussions, M. 
Maritain refers particularly to the art of 
the painter and the art of the poet by 
way of illustration and example; and it 
is this that explains the choice of plates 
inserted throughout the volume, as well 
as the inclusion of the “Texts without 
comment” which appear at the end of 
each chapter, except chapter six. 


ee FOREGOING brief and rather drab 
description of the structure and con- 
tents of M. Maritain’s book may seem 
to imply that this is another esoteric 
and dessicating treatise on what would 
otherwise be an interesting and delight- 
ful subject. But this reviewer is happy 
to say he did not find it so. It must be 
admitted that for anyone who is total- 
ly unacquainted with philosophy, this 
book contains some “brief and chill ir- 
reputions of Scholastic lecturing” which 
may be disconcerting. But such passages 
are of basic interest for the purposes of 
the book. They should, therefore, be 
studied patiently, not dismissed impul- 
sively. At all points, however, the author 
shuns as far as possible that exactness 
of expression which must be purchased 
at the expense of richness of thought 
and feeling. There are no agonies of 
verbal precision. On the other hand, 
neither is there any resort to lush super- 
latives. M. Maritain sees no need to 
appeal to awe in order to give the im- 
pression of making sense. In a word, this 
is a profound study of art; but one that 
does not go mad on the subject of 
merely knowing what art is. 

The artist is a scandal or a rival to 
some philosophers; but not to this one. 
M. Maritain is well aware of the fact 
that any philosophical treatment of art 
is going to seem somewhat stilted and 
awkward in comparison with the grace 
of the subject. But his conclusions are 
generous, and his treatment sympathetic. 
He strikes the contrasts between crea- 
tive intuition and philosophic insight in 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Case History of 

Teen-Age Murder 

Way Dw Tuey Kui? by John Bartlow 
Martin. Ballantine Books. 131 pp. Pa- 
per, 35c; cloth, $1.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Edward C. Herr 


It is not an overstatement to say that 
this book will make you think —and 
shudder! It is a factual—without being 
clinical—criminal case history of three 
teen-agers from Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
who murdered a nurse on the night of 
September 15, 1951. This is not a lurid 
“true crime story,” but a deep examina- 
tion of “certain forces that erupted sav- 
agely in three seemingly average boys.” 
Written by a truly great reporter, John 
Bartlow Martin, it will make teachers, 
parents and anyone who has any re- 
sponsibility for teen-agers, think. Martin 
had long wanted to make a careful study 
of a teen-age murder but the individ- 
uals usually involved were so unusual 
that they always deprived the story of 
what Martin wanted—wide applicabil- 
ity. “I wanted a case involving boys in 
whom any of us might recognize our 
own children; parents in whom we 
could recognize ourselves.” ‘The Ann Ar- 
bor murder supplied the material he 
needed and he has done a magnificent 
job—so good that I defy a parent or 
teacher to read the book without being 
frightened at points of similarity be- 
tween the murderers and our own chil- 
dren and students. 


It happened in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Three average boys—Bill Morey, Max 
Pell and Dave Royal, after stopping at 
a tavern in Milan, Michigan, and ille- 
gally purchasing beer, drove passed the 
University of Michigan and saw a 
nurse, Miss Pauline Campbell, walking 
home alone. Morey, the most average of 
boys, the boy who had the leading role 
in the Senior class play, the boy who 
always “drove the teacher’s car because 
he was one of those reliable people,” 
bludgeoned the nurse with a heavy rub- 
ber mallet and left her dying on the 
walk. Through eleven chapters, Martin 
details the lives of Morey, Pell and 
Royal, their background, parents, edu- 
cation, the social history of their town, 
and all in order to answer the question, 


“Why did they do it?” In the last two 
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chapters, by far the most valuable and 
interesting, he gathers the views of the 
newspapers, the parents, the teachers, 
the lawyers, the psychiatrists, for an an- 
swer to his question. All three boys were 
passing through as critical a stage as any 
human ever reaches—the perilous pas- 
sage between adolescence and adult- 
hood. “It was all the more perilous for 
Morey because he was in desperate re- 
bellion against his mother who had al- 
ways fended for him savagely; Max 
Pell’s struggle was to get what he want- 
ed; Dave Royal’s, was to be acceepted.” 
Martin provides no pat solution but lays 
bare some of the forces that trouble and 
mislead our young people today. “Stated 
in the simplest terms, this murder oc- 
curred because two factors came to- 
gether—a psychopathic individual and a 
delinquent society.” 

“Our free society is sick,” says Mar- 
tin. “A generation ago we made a rev- 
olution. ‘Well, the revolution is over 
now. These are its children. Whether 
we like them or not, they are our chil- 
dren, just as it was our revolution. We 
declared inhibitions wicked; in warfare 
we dislocated our population; we leveled 
classes; we abandoned decorum and 
broke the Prohibition law and made a 
cult of sex and sadism. Not that this 
was necessarily bad, but it did happen.” 
The Prosecuting Attorney made the 
same point. “People forget the thing 
that is the whole basis of human be- 
havior in a society—that right’s right and 
wrong’s wrong. The day you quit en- 
forcing the law is the day you begin to 
license crime.” In a word, these boys 
had no sense of moral responsibility. 





Bill Morey: “The most average of boys” 


The Michigan Daily placed the blame 
correctly on the “rootless and materig, 
istic environment in which they wer 
raised.” Would that our John 
and our false Liberals could not gph 
read this book but see the conneetio, 
between their theories and these crime 
All of us, however, who are degli 
with adolescents must accept the chy). 
lenge which this generation has given 


to us. This book should awaken us. 


The Tension Which Rules 

Present Moment of History 

Tue Wortp ano THE West, by Amol 
J. Toynbee. Oxford University Pres, 
99 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Edward Gargan 
In March of this year, Dr. Albert Ein 


stein, and the historian, Professor Ar 
nold J. Toynbee, both won newspaper 
headlines with announcements of new 
phases in their life work. The world 
was interested in these announcement 
because the scientist and the historian 
have a common intellectual goal which 
has captured the imagination of ow 
century. Doctor Einstein seeks in his 





“unified field theory” to present a uni 
fied explanation of the physical forces 
of the universe. Professor Toynbee, who 
in the first volume of his A Study of 
History confessed his indebtedness to 
Einstein’s way of thinking, has a similar 
intention. He is endeavoring to work 
out a “unified field theory” for the his 
torical, the geographic, the spiritual uni 
verse of mankind. The World and the 
West, the text of the Reith Lecture 
given over the B.B.C. in 1952, presents 
in’ brief compass further aspects of 
Toynbee’s historical thought which wil 
be drawn together in the concluding 
volumes of A Study of History. 


In The World and the West it is ap 
parent that the principle of unity which 
Toynbee sees operating in the last 500 
years of world history is the impact 
the West upon the world. To Toynbee 
this has been in many ways an unfor 
tunate and even a tragic experience fot 
most of the world. He tries in this small 
and brilliantly executed book to enable 
the Western reader to understand and 
experience the psychology of encountet 
which has governed the relationships o 
Russia and the West, Islam and the 
West, India and the West, the Far East 
and the West. 
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lane Toynbee is convinced that much of 
eral the world’s sorrow in the last five cen- 
Wete Furies can be laid to the almost impos- 
ible historical task presented by the ag- 
~ Bt gressive drive of Western institutions 
into the non-Western areas of our globe. 
Ms. # ue has found that the acceptance of 
lig Western economic and political institu- 
al tions has caused intolerable tensions in 
- the souls of men forced to accept the 
exterior forms of a culture which is 
jlien to the beliefs of their interior 
world. This is the tension which he sees 
ling the present moment of history. 

In the last chapter of his lectures, 
al Toynbee makes a tentative suggestion 
Ss to the possible solution to this im- 

passe. He recalls that in their time the 
Greeks and the Romans tried unsuc- 
Ein § cessfully to impose by psychological and 

Arf physical violence their way of life on 
perf the existing world. Peace, he observes, 
new # did not come to this world until that 

| peace was oecumenical, the workings of 

an oecumenical religion, Christianity. 
flan This is, argues Toynbee, one of history’s 
lich # solutions to the impact of civilization 
our against civilization. Toynbee is unwill- 
his} ing to express an unqualified faith in 
in § Christianity’s ability to bring once again 
ices § an oecumenical peace. He prefers to rest 
vhof with the ambiguous observation that a 
0 new universal religion was once the 
solution to the world’s troubles and that 
pethaps a similar denouement awaits the 
ot f world in a future episode of its history. 
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4 “The Curious Story 
z Of a Conspiracy” 
“i Tue Larrrmore Srory, by John T. 


Flynn. Devin-Adair. 118 pp. $2.00, 
‘il cloth; $1.00, paper. 
ng Reviewed by Al Miller 


As a kind of theses statement, the author 
informs us that “as the weird story of 
Owen Lattimore unfolded in _ official 
documents and sworn testimony, I noted 
that it had one flaw. It was unbeliev- 
able... . Much has been written about 
it, but now all the evidence is available. 
* oo I have therefore tried to fit together 
‘| oo all the characters, episodes, intrigues 
se and confessions buried in 14 large vol- 
umes of testimony and documents, out 
of which emerges the curious story of a 
conspiracy involving over four dozen 
writers, journalists, educators, and high- 
tanking government officials—almost all 
Americans—to force the American State 
Department to betray China and Korea 
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Arnold Toynbee: As in the past? 


into the hands of the Communists. . . . 
That is why I have written this book.” 

The “14 large volumes of testimony 
and documents” that Mr. Flynn waded 
through and miraculously condensed in 
this book include the following: the 
Senate Tydings Committee Report, the 
Joint Senate Committees Report on the 
Armed Forces and Foreign Relations 
(an investigation provoked by Truman’s 
removal of General MacArthur), and 
the present Senate Internal Security 
Sub-Committee Report. Taken together 
these reports are many thousands of 
pages long, and it must have been a 
tortuous piece of imposed homework to 
study each of them. But Mr. Flynn 
made the study. Upon that basis he as- 
sures us that “the whole truth about 
China and the Korean War is known.” 

But what, on the basis of the avail- 
able evidence, is “the whole truth about 
China and the Korean War”? It is that 
“Lattimore and his confederates in the 
IPR CInstitute of Pacific Relations) and 
the State Department were responsible 
for our defeat in China and the victory 
of Russia.” This, declares the author, is 
the inevitable judgment of “any fair 
mind.” 

This reviewer cannot accept the au- 
thor’s implied criteria of what consti- 
tutes a “fair mind.” Yet I think that he 
is correct in his deduction from the re- 
ports and documents that most of the 
intellectuals on IPR attempted to influ- 
ence both public opinion and foreign 
policy, and that they probably attained 
some measure of success in both at- 
tempts. It is further conceded that to the 





extent these men influenced State De- 
partment policy to that same extent did 
they hamper the formulation of a Far 
Eastern program constructively different 
from that of Stalin and Mao. Finally, 
Mr. Flynn convinces me that “Latti- 
more and his confederates” were effec- 
tively Communistic, whether they were 
technically so or not. 

But even after all the foregoing is 
granted, the author’s two cardinal theses 
are still not proven: that “Lattimore and 
his confederates” “forced the . . . State 
Department to betray China and Ko- 
rea,” and that they “were responsible for 
our defeat in China and the victory of 
Russia.” 

The truth is that Mr. Flynn’s failure 
to prove his theses betrays a very funda- 
mental error in his methodological ap- 
proach. That error is either a failure to 
account for the possibility Cor the fact) 
of the operation of a number of causes 
to produce the same effect; or having 
accounted for the possibility Cor the 
fact) of the operation of other causes, 
he fails to show that they could not Cor 
did not) produce the effect instanced; 
and that, therefore, only the cause 
claimed by him could have (and did, in 
fact) produce the instanced result. In- 
tellectually, this is absolutely required 
to authenticate the author's charge of 
the exclusive effect of “Lattimore and 
his confederates” in causing “our defeat 
in China and the victory of Russia.” 
Morally, the requirement is particularly 
compelling in view of the enormity of 
the charge. 

It is difficult to see how anyone but 
the thoughtfully critical reader can profit 
by reading The Lattimore Story. For 
only the thoughtful and critical mind 
will notice that while this book is a 
presentation of many new and signif- 
cant facts, these facts, as interpreted by 
the author, do not prove his grand con- 
tentions, whatever be their relevance 
otherwise. 


Brother and Sister 

Confined in Belsen 

Tue Lost AND THE Founp, by Robert 
Collis. Woman’s Press. 181 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 

This narrative of the experiences of Eva 

Rainier, a small Hungarian Slovak, and 

her younger brother Laszlo, before, dur- 


ing and after confinement at Belsen is 
carefully authenticated and as skilfully 
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Teresa 
of Avila 


By MARCELLE AUCLAIR. The biogra- 
phy of the great psychologist, writer, and 
organizer who is one of the most extraor- 
dinary 2mong saints. Pope Pius XII broke 
a nearly 400 year precedent and permitted 
the author to visit the Spanish Carmelite 
cloisters to follow literally in the footsteps 
of Saint Teresa during the writing of this 
truly distinguished book. 

Illustrated with photographs taken in 
the Carmels of Spain. 480 pages. 20 illus- 
trations, $4.95 


Mary 
Magdalene 


By RAYMOND-LEOPOLD BRUCKBER.- 
GER, O.P., author of ONE SKY TO SHARE. 
For the first time since the Gospels them- 
selves, the magnificent figure of the sinner- 
saint has found a biographer of sufficient 
stature to do her justice. Illustrated with 
reproductions of sculpture and painting. 
“Magnificently freshens and vivifies not 
only the life of Mary Magdalene but the 
whole Gospel.”—H. L. Binsse. 

Text edition with critical apparatus, 
notes, bibliography, 264 pages, $4.00. 
Regular edition, 192 pages, $3.00 


Golden Goat Mi 
or: The Worthy Rich Man 


and The Unworthy Poor Man 
By R.-L. BRUCKBERGER, O.P. The au- 
thor gives a surprising new twist to the 
eternal opposites of rich and poor... as 
Goldy the goat, loved by a rich man and 
a poor man, leads them both to heaven. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


The Faith and 
Modern Man 


By ROMANO GUARDINI. “With the 
gentleness of a physician of souls, Guard- 
ini probes the depths of the contemporary 
psyche, and enables the reader to recog- 
nize the sources of his own doubts and 
temptations.”—Bestsellers $2.75 


i 


At all bookstores, 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 
Write for our new catalog. 
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told as Mrs. Keith’s Three Came Home, 
the best seller of a few years ago. Agnes 
Newton Keith was present from first to 
last with her child in the Japanese con- 
centration camp while Doctor Collis met 
Eva and Laszlo only after Belsen had 
been burned, and after the prisoners re- 
leased by the allies had been brought 
into a temporary hospital put up for 
their treatment on the site. However, 
the celebrated pediatrician has been able 
to weave into a unified whole the infor- 
mation he obtained from the children 
themselves, from adults who had shared 
their arrest and prison experience, and 
finally from the children’s grandmother 
whom he visited at her home in north- 
ern Carpathia some years after the war. 

Not a Catholic, Doctor Collis is ap- 
preciative of the strength and necessity 
of religious principles, speaking always 
respectfully of religion. His strictly sci- 
entifically worded findings are confined 
to appendices, and a group of excellent 
photographs included in the volume sat- 
ishies the reader's interest in knowing 
how the children looked at the various 
stages in their development. 

Margaret Mead points out in her in- 
troduction to this warmly human docu- 
ment that it marshals one more body of 
evidence to prove the overwhelming im- 
portance of the influences that surround 
infants and young children. The love, 
understanding and security of these 
early days cannot be completely effaced 
by later experiences no matter how atro- 
cious they may be. 

Parents, teachers, child welfare work- 
ers, in fact all who have to do with 
children will find this book interesting 
and helpful. Because of his skilful han- 
dling of scenes that could have been 
harrowing the writer has succeeded in 
presenting a detailed, honest study that 
can safely be put into the hands of 
adolescents, though obviously the study 
was intended for adults. 


Japan as Seen in Lives 
Of Five Sons of Nippon 
Five GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN, by Frank 
Gibney. Farrar, Straus & Young. 373 
pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Ellen Logue 
“America is a way of life. Japan is a 
spirit.” So writes Frank Gibney in the 
prologue to his excellent Five Gentle- 
men of Japan, a book devoted to help- 
ing the American understand something 


of this spirit which belongs to a one. 
time enemy now an ally in the idealog 
ical and economic struggle against eon. 
munism. 

The spirit is best manifested jp , 
study of the “web” society, the extreme. 
ly complicated code of social behayio; 
governing all Japanese thought and-g. 
tion in the areas where it operates, 
When it does not operate, cruelty and 
even beastiality, as of the Japanese army, 
is the probable result. The “web” has 
been created over the centuries as the 
Japanese have adapted domestic tradi- 
tions and foreign contacts to meet the 
needs of each successive era. Primarily, 
it has resulted in “shinyo” or a sense of 
responsibility to fulfill any commitment 
made, especially with one’s family, clan 
or village and from there extending to 
all the nation. 


In this book, Mr. Gibney shows how 
the spirit of the “web” envelops five 
gentlemen who are representative of the 
changes, particularly in the past twenty 
years, which have brought Japan, and 
us, through so much. Through deft han- 
dling and his own knowledge of Japan, 
Mr. Gibney uses the five to pofnt up 
the problems and changes that affect the 
country itself and the hopes of the peo- 
ple for the future. The men are: Hiro- 
hito, 124th emperor who has moved 
from “divine remoteness” to the wise 
leadership of Japan as. a constitutional 
monarch, similar in many ways to that 
of Britain; Yamazaki, a newspaperman 
concerned with his nation’s role in the 
struggle between Asia and the West; 
Sanada, an elderly farmer living at the 
foot of Mt. Fuji, bewildered by the 
changes around him and apprehensive 
of the future; Kisei, a steelworker and 
union man who is trying hard to ab- 
stract from the diverse examples of 
“democracy” around him just what its 
meaning is; and Shimizu, once an ad- 
miral, now an engineer and _ probably 
the best example of the “web’s” effects. 


The author's hope is that through an 
understanding of these gentlemen, the 
American reader will be more willing to 
adjust his “way of life” to the role and 
the needs of Japan in serving as a bridge 
between East and West in ideas and 
trade, and thus with good diplomacy 
contribute to the avoidance of the wat 
with communism which seems so it 
evitable. For such an understanding, 
alone, the book is well worth reading. 
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First Hand Report 

Of Transition in India 

Mission witH Mounrtsatten, by Alan 
Campbell-Johnson. Dutton. 383 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 

This is a book to be studied, rather than 


merely read. Few governmental changes 
have been more complex than the transi- 
tion from British India to that of pres- 
ent day India and Pakistan with which 
it deals. 

On February 20, 1947, the then 
Prime Minister of England, Clement 
Attlee, announced in Parliament that 
Lord Mountbatten was to replace Lord 
Wavell as Viceroy of India. Attlee also 
informed Parliament that it would be 
Mountbatten’s objective to terminate 
English control over India. The mem- 
bers of the House of Lords were at first 
opposed to Attlee’s proposals. However, 
well informed Englishmen knew that 
England would have to withdraw from 
India in 1947 or in 1948, or there would 
be a revolution waged in India for in- 
dependence. The British did not have 
an army in India sufficient to cope with 
such a possibility, nor would the Indians 
have permitted the British to develop 
such an army there, were the British so 
inclined. The sensible thing and in fact 
the only thing to do was to withdraw 
British influence as gracefully as possi- 
ble, thereby keeping the good will of 
the Indian people. 

Mountbatten, having seen service in 
India during World War II seemed fit- 
ted for the difficult task. He accepted, 
and on March 23 replaced Wavell at 
New Delhi. Alan Campbell-Johnson, 
the author, had served under Mount- 
batten during the war and was now in- 
vited to accompany his former comman- 
der as chief of public relations. 


The author has done his work well. 
Both he and Mountbatten kept ample 
notes of each day’s activities. The result 
is a day by day account of Mountbat- 
ten’s tireless and successful efforts to 
gain the good will of Gandhi, Nehru, 
Jinnah and other Indian leaders. Only 
Mountbatten’s phenomenal _ patience 
kept the endless debates between Hin- 
dus and Moslems from ending in a stale- 
mate. On June 3, 1947, Mountbatten 
outlined the procedure whereby power 
was to be transferred from British India 
to the Dominions of India and Pakistan. 
By August 15 the people of India had 


achieved independence but many mat- 
ters remained to be settled. Unfortun- 
ately, many Hindus felt it necessary to 
migrate from Pakistan, the Moslem 
dominion, and many Moslems left the 
Dominion of India for Pakistan. Some 
nine million people were involved in 
the great migrations. Finally, on June 
21, 1948 Mountbatten completed his 
difficult mission and returned to Eng- 
land. 

The great value of this detailed treat- 
ment is increased by well selected photo- 
graphs and by a detailed index. 


Prison, Public Trial 

And Death Sentence 

Carvary IN Cuuina, by Robert W. 
Greene, M.M. Putnam. 244 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 


Any American or any God-fearing per- 
son on earth could read Calvary in 
China with pride in its author. Robert 
W. Greene, at the age of twenty-six, 
sailed for China, where for fifteen years 
he strove to establish the faith in 
Kwangsi Province. When the Japanese 
occupation of South China interrupted 
this work, Father Greene served as 
Chaplain with the U.S. Air Force in 
the Kunming-Burma area. But as soon 
as hostilities ended, he returned to 
Kwangsi to serve as pastor of the Mary- 
knoll Mission in the market town of 
Tung-an. 

Calvary in China is the complete ac- 
count of this brave American’s physical 


and spiritual anguish after the Commu- 
nists captured Tung-an in December, 
1949. Fellow citizens who want to un- 
derstand the enormity of our present 
and future problems arising from com- 
munism should read this short, signifi- 
cant, capably written book. The reader 
will clearly see how atheists gradually 
came to control every word, thought and 
deed in the most populous country on 
earth. 

Father Greene soon began to climb 
the painful path of his personal Calvary. 
First, trips by the Mission priests and 
nuns outside the compound were 
stopped; while a guard of Communist 
troops searched and intimidated all of 
the Chinese entering and leaving the 
Mission. Within a few months, Father 
Greene was left to face the conquerors 
without the solace of companionship; 
the two younger priests were banished 
from China; the heroic Chinese nuns 
were removed from their convent in the 
compound on trumped-up charges; one 
by one the native help, under pressure, 
were forced to quit. Finally, early in 
1952, the church was turned into a pris- 
on for Father Greene. In a short time, 
there followed the typically Communist 
periods of questioning, hour by hour, 
day after day, during which the author 
was subjected to uttterly barbaric treat- 
ment. Then followed two nerve-shatter- 
ing public trials climaxed by the death 
sentence, later commuted to expulsion 
to Hongkong. 

The book is a vivid, personal story of 
courage, patience and humility. 





Father Greene, author of “Calvary in China,” before and after imprisonment 








The spiritual pilgrimage 
of a French Army Officer 
who became 
a solitary monk in 
the Sahara 


The Warrior 
Saint 


By R.V. C. BODLEY 


If you were inspired by The 
Seven Storey Mountain—or in- 
trigued by the story of Law- 
rence of Arabia—you will want 
to read this new book by the 
author of Wind in the Sahara. 


In the lonely African wastes, 
Charles, Vicomte de Foucauld, 
former French Army officer and 
libertine, 
Living under a self-discipline 
more severe than that of the 
Trappist order to which he be- 
longed, he served his country 
and his faith as a scholar, monk 
and military observer until his 
death in 1916 in the political 
battle for the Sahara. 


found his mission. 


THE WARRIOR SAINT is 
the vivid, inspiring story of a 
man whose search for a living 
faith has made a profound im- 
pression on the imagination of 
the entire Catholic world. 


At all bookstores, $4.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








Does Our Prosperity 

Foreshadow Greatness? 

THe American Way, by Shepard B. 
Clough. Crowell. 246 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Robert W. Faulhaber 

Here is a book which pretends to more 
significance than it has. In an earlier 
work, Professor Clough tried to estab- 
lish the thesis that the peaks of civiliza- 
tion in various cultures were accom- 
panied or preceded by peaks of eco- 
nomic well-being. The American civil- 
ization obviously possessing a material 
foundation never before achieved is thus 
on the threshold of greatness. In short 
this is the message. 

Eight of the ten chapters are a con- 
densed but well-written American eco- 
nomic history which may be skipped if 
one is acquainted with the subject for 
little that is new is added. Professor 
Clough is to be congratulated, however, 
for presenting a balanced picture where 
a tendency toward nationalism has fre- 
quently warped work of other scholars. 

After this presentation of the facts 
of our economic progress, one would ex- 
pect an analysis of them rather than the 
mere summary of the most important 
of them found in the last chapters: 
abundant natural resources; great strides 
in technology; large savings and invest- 
ment; a large, young and industrious 
labor force; an efhcient transportation 
and trading system; and the desire for 
material well-being. No one cause ex- 
plains our economic growth. The facts 
are there but their existence and co- 
ordination are a happy accident to which 
we have fallen heir. What must be done 
to preserve progress in the future by no 
means follows from a causal analysis. 
To conserve resources, save more, im- 
prove technology, continue to work 
hard, develop “superior tastes,” create 
a more orderly society, avoid a third 
world war is sound advice for any na- 
tion. 

Granted our fortuitous growth can be 
maintained, there remains the question 
of mass civilization and culture, the 
great and specifically American experi- 
ment. The economic well-being of the 
masses at the American level is a unique 
phenomenon in the world’s history. 
Great civilizations and cultures of the 
past probably have been supported by 
economic prosperity, but their privileges 
have been for the few, in some cases for 
only an elite. 





Americans with a high standard of 
living gained by a relatively small wor 
week now have the leisure to enjoy and 
to create. But a glance at any news-stand 
or a random sample of our entertain. 
ment media will, despite many Nobel 
Prize awards and real achievements jp 
the physical and social sciences, show 
the need for a more rigorous, critical 
analysis of the American Way if oy 
“bigness” is to become true “greatness” 


The Theory and Practice 

Of Communist Doctrine 

BotsHEvisM: AN INTRODUCTION TO $9 
viet ComMunisM, by Waldemar Gy 
rian. University of Notre Dame Press, 

189 pp. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
Waldemar Gurian, editor of the Review 
of Politics which Walter Lippman has 
characterized as “having very few equals 
and no superiors in the English-speak- 
ing world,” has published outstanding 
articles and books on international pol- 
itics. Bolshevism: An Introduction to So 
viet Communism, his latest book, is a 
first-rate study of exceptional scholar 
ship. As a brief one volume discussion 
of theoretical and practical communism 
it is unexcelled. 

Gurian studies the “essence” of com 
munism. But this “essence,” he shows, 
is not an abstract entity beyond time 
and space. It is an historical social force 
that influences and is influenced by 
historical-social developments. Power 
has shaped the theories and policies of 
Bolshevism. A combination of “dialec- 
tically justified, flexible power politics’ 
and “doctrinaire utopianism,” he holds, 
largely determines the ambiguity and 
the cynical practice of Bolshevism in ac 
tion. Within this framework the “ir 
fallible” social doctrines of communism 
are “very flexible.” Much to the embar- 
rassment of proCommunists and fellow 
travelers and national Communist pat 
ties, therefore, changes in Soviet policies 
are adopted or rejected on expediency 
alone. 

Bolshevism demands absolute domina- 
tion over every realm of life, both spit 
itual and secular, says Gurian. It, is 
in fact, a political-secular religion. Bol- 
shevism “deifies a purely immanentist 
secular development—a ‘religion’ which 
replaces a transcendental God by a po 
litical and social order, the classless so 
ciety.” It is atheistic. 
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U.S. 40, by George R. Stewart. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 311 pp. $5.00. 
From Atlantic City on the east coast to 
San Francisco on the west, U.S. 40 
stretches across the midsection of North 
America. And George Stewart, the au- 
thor of this unusual and fascinating 
book, seems to know every bend, every 


Early American farm house and barn along highway in New Jersey 


straightaway and every town along the 
great highway. With ninety-three excel- 
lent photographs, and more than enough 
well-written text to keep the book from 
being just a picture book, he gives us 
“a cross section of the United States of 
America,” as the sub-title rightly claims. 
History, geography, folklore and reveal- 


Maze of route markers in Kansas City 








ing glimpses of American life are all 
combined in this story of a highway. 
The photographs catch, along with the 
beauty of America, many of the every- 
day scenes and much of the everyday 
atmosphere along the road. The text is 
written in an informal, conversational 


style. P.K.C. 





Without Lenin, Gurian maintains, 
Bolshevism would not have come into 
power in Russia. He not only reached 
power but kept it. He came into power 
because: first, he fashioned a disciplined 
and well-organized group; second, the 
other parties had no strong leaders and 
no concrete program; third, Lenin suc- 
cessfully identified Bolshevism with the 
yearnings of the people. Stalin, his suc- 
cessor, organized and consolidated Bol- 
shevik control over the Soviet Union 
according to a definite pattern. The 
great purge of 1936-1938 in which all 
of Stalin’s opponents and Lenin’s lieu- 
tenants were liquidated, definitely es- 
tablished Stalin’s control over the Party. 

In a measure, the success of Bol- 
shevism is the failure of the liberal so- 
ciety. It thrives on the errors and im- 
perfections of the liberal society. The 
liquidation of Bolshevism, says Gurian, 
lies in understanding its true nature 
which means “that the shortcomings and 
errors of the society which it opposes are 
frankly recognized and remedied.” 
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A Woman of Persia 

Writes about Veils 

Persia Is My Heart, by Najmeh Na- 
jafi, told to Helen Hinckley. Harper. 
245 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 


S.S.N.D. 


“Who ever heard of Iranian carpets or 
of Persian oil?” asks Najmeh Najafi. 
This rhetorical question is the keynote 
of her book. Miss Najafi was born in 
the old Persia; today, still in her twen- 
ties, she is a citizen of the new Iran. 
She writes of them both with sympathy, 
imparting a wealth of information with 
a delightful, easy charm. As we read, 
daily life in Teheran becomes as famil- 
iar as if we were actually sharing it 
with Najmeh and the members of her 
family. 

Najmeh Najafi remembers when the 
unveiling of women was decreed by 
law, but it seems to her to be still, to a 
great extent, only a symbolic gesture. 


“When Reza Shah took the veil from 


the women’s faces he should have 
thought of a way to remove the veil 
from the minds of the men,” she says. 
“Through this veil it is most difficult 
for a woman to penetrate.” She herself 
seems much more eager for emancipa- 
tion than the usual girl of her class, and 
much more successful, too, in achieving 
it. Her interest in matters which are gen- 
erally regarded in Iran as of purely mas- 
culine concern awoke early — perhaps 
when, as a little girl, she was present at 
the formal opening of the 900 mile rail- 
way connecting the Caspian Sea with 
the Persian Gulf. In her teens she suf- 
fered an agony of shame over the easy 
capitulation of the Shah to Britain and 
Russia. 

When other girls of her age were 
thinking of marriage, Najmeh Najaf 
was studying dress design with a view 
to a career. She did, in fact, set up and 
successfully manage a fashionable dress 
shop; the profits helped her to finance 
her journey to the United States and 
her college education here. The goal to- 
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wards which her energetic ambition is 
driving her is the amelioration of eco- 
nomic conditions in her country; she is 
especially interested in seeing year-round 
industries replace the seasonal ones in 
villages where the people literally starve 
during the idle months of the year. 
Every reader of Persia Is My Heart 
will be impressed by the profound and 
practical piety of these Moslems. 









Submarine Warfare 
U-Boat 977, by Heinz Schaeffer. Nor- 
ton. 260 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Harold Marten 
Heinz Schaeffer, the author of this book, 
has two interesting stories to tell: the 
one that of a German naval officer in 











the submarine service during World 
War II; the other that of the comman- 
der of U-977, the boat that made its 
way from the coast of Norway to Ar- 
gentina after Germany surrendered. 


The result is an interesting book, but 
not one as interesting as the prospective 
reader might expect. The story of sink- 
ings in the North Atlantic during the 
early years of the war, of the increased 
danger as the U-boats gradually became 
the hunted instead of the hunters, and 
finally of the escape to Argentina which 
consisted in part of sixty days under- 
water without once surfacing and being 
accused on arrival in Argentina of hav- 
ing been Hitler's means of escape from 
Germany, contains an abundance of ma: 
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terial, but Schaeffer is not more than ap 
indifferent writer and is unable to make 
Full use of it. 

His occasional bursts of pride in the 
title of “sea wolf” make it hard for the 
reader to work up any feeling of per 
sonal sympathy for him. On the othe, 
hand, the introduction, by Nicholy 
Monsarrat, which seems to imply tha 
people who wage war from submarine 
are killers while people who wage wa 
in surface vessels are merely doing their 
duty, is the one thing in the book which 
does arouse a certain sympathy for the 
German author. 


Manual for Parents 

On Sex Education 

PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE Facts oF 
Lire, by Henry V. Sattler. St. An- 
thony Guild Press. 270 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 











































Even unconfused parents should get a 
great deal of practical know-how from 
this small book, and the legion of the 
confused will find it a God-send. A 
“manual for parents” on the sex educa 
tion of children, it was written not only 
for parents but largely by them, the 
author says, since it grew out of discus 
sions in his Cana groups. 


After outlining the Church’s teach- 
ing on the sex education of the young, 
with quotations from encyclicals and 
from recent pronouncements of Pope 
Pius XII—showing that, in spite of some 
modern theories, such instruction is only 
a part of the general education of the 
young, but an inescapable obligation of 
parents—the remainder of the book sets 
forth the actual content of Catholic sex 
education, which “should be religious, 
moral, emotional, psychological, and 
physiological, and in that order of im 
portance. It should also embrace wart 
ings of danger and proximate prepara 
tion for marriage.” 

The book develops each of these pha 
ses of instruction exactly, though stress 
ing the fact that they cannot be sepa 
rated from each other or from the gem 
eral education of the child. Under moral 
content, for instance, are given four ex 
act principles, definitions of chastity and 
modesty, with examples of what is sin 
and what is not. And under physio 
logical content is, given the practical 
what, when and how to tell children 
about sex, with nouns, verbs, quotes and 
examples. The chapter on modern dam 
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and those on preparation for mar- 
riage, are exceedingly valuable. 

The author hopes the material will 
be discussed—in groups if posible, at 
least between husband and wife—and 
adds discussion aids to the chapters. 

His book is a very wonderful addi- 
tion to our growing Catholic literature 
on family life. 


Critics Look at Meeting 

Of Religion and Letters 
SprriTuUAL PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPO- 
rary LITERATURE, edited by Stanley 
Romaine Hopper. Harper. 298 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


‘Reading maketh a full man; conference 
a ready man; writing an exact man.” 
Ours is a writing age. Unconvinced by 
tradition, and despairing of dialectic, 
modern artists have sat down to write 
themselves into certitude. Spiritual Prob- 
lems in Contemporary Literature pre- 
sents eighteen discussions of the meet- 
ing between religion and letters. Here 
some of our most eminent critics, all of 
them symptomatic, deliberate upon the 
“enters of perplexity and pain experi- 
enced in every time of crisis or radical 
change.” These critics sit in judgment 
over the writer’s achievement of a much- 
wanted certitude. 

Though the papers are of unequal 
value, the book is an important and use- 
ful contribution to modern criticism. 
Some of the statements are outstanding. 
Perhaps most readable is Irwin Edman’s 
‘Philosophy and the Literary Artist,” a 
good exposition of the artist’s use of 
ideas. The late Theodore Spencer’s dis- 
cussion of the drama is a plea for uni- 
versal themes and conflicts, stressing the 
need for the dramatist to distinguish 
between real and superficial values. The 
most solid piece of specific literary crit- 
icism is David Daiches’ “Theodicy, 
Poetry, and Tradition,” a discussion of 
the artist’; myth-making propensities. In 
tighteous anger Daiches denounces the 
poet's convenient acceptance of the 
myth (a mere tool) in place of conscien- 
tious insight. 

American Catholics are apt to be dis- 
appointed. Wallace Fowlie, after paying 
tribute to J. F. Powers (“He is primarily 
an artist. I find in his writing no trace 
of the proselytizer or the apologist.”), 
mentions Waugh and Greene, and 
passes on to the greener fields of the 
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“Catholic Orientation in Contemporary 
French Literature.” The discussion is 
adequate, but the approach is, we think, 
an evasion. Fowlie holds that “the Cath- 
olic literature of France is far more sig- 
nificant than that of England and Amer- 
ica.” Mediocre though much of it may 
be, American Catholic literature could 
stand a little honest evaluation. The 
American Catholic, too, has spiritual 
problems which are significant of both 
America and Catholicism. 

The bent of Fowlie’s essay is indica- 
tive of the over-all tendency of these 
critics to deal in the “greats” — Eliot, 
Yeats, Shaw, etc., artists whose stature 
invites easy generalities. In vain does 
one look for a mention of Sinclair 
Lewis, Willa Cather or Sherwood An- 
derson, who have dealt with the grass- 
roots spiritual problems no less real than 
those of the giants. A more varied crit- 
ical orientation would be welcomed. 

Despite these weaknesses, the book is 
replete with modern critical wisdom. It 
will be welcomed by all students of lit- 
erary and spiritual problems. 


Introduction to Eliot 
A Reaper’s Guiwe to T. S. Error, by 


George Williamson. Noonday Press. 
248 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Professor Williamson provides us with 
a useful book on Mr. Eliot’s poems. The 
title is not in the least misleading; this 
is, indeed, a guide for the reader of 
Mr. Eliot’s admittedly “difficult” writ- 
ing. Professor Williamson is eminently 
qualified for his task, for he is a teacher 
and scholar with a long interest in 
poetry and Mr. Eliot’s poems. 

In two chapters of introductory ma- 
terial, and in various places throughout 


this too short book, Professor William- 


son gives us some insights into the mak- 


ing of poems. “He sticks,” as Allen Tate 
states on the book-jacket, “to the text.” 
And this is always welcome in these 
days of explication by heredity or name- 
calling such as that in The Myth of 
T. S. Eliot. 

Of course, there is admiration here— 
but no undue adulation. Mr. Eliot, the 
Critic, is let speak for Mr. Eliot, the 
Poet, when the text of the poems re- 
quires such tactic. There are other books 
like this one; this one, though, fills the 
need of the newcome reader of Eliot. 
Perhaps the scholar can find things here 








which can sharpen his jaded tastes. 

The chapters follow the order set up 
by Eliot in his The Complete Poems of 
recent issue. Thus, these two are com- 
panion volumes—not as tightly bound 
(nor as urgently needed) as Finnegans 
Wake and A Skeleton Key to Finnegans 
Wake, but at least along the same gen- 
eral lines. 

Professor Williamson faces such prob- 
lems as Eliot’s religious ideas and ideals, 
his prejudices, his world-picture, his ma- 
jor visions, techniques, sources, erudi- 
tion, learnedness, with all the calmness 
of a good textual critic and sympathetic 
reader. 

The book can be recommended with- 
out hesitation. It is not the last word on 
anything, nor is it so meant. But it is 
useful in doing what it sets out to do. 


One and One-Half Years 

In Solitary Confinement 

Soutirary CONFINEMENT, by Chris- 
topher Burney. Coward-McCann. 181 
pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Edmond Bliven 


The Gestapo kept Christopher Burney 
in solitary confinement for eighteen 
months during World War II. For the 
greatest part of this time he had noth- 
ing to read but occasional odd scraps of 
paper. The prison food, which consisted 
of one meal a day of watery soup and a 
bit of coarse bread, barely kept him 
alive. He did not have sufficient cloth- 
ing to keep him warm and spent a good 
part of each day huddled in his meager 
blankets. Greater than the physical. hard- 
ship was the solitude, and, in the back- 
ground, the fear of the unknown fu- 
ture. Yet he survived. He retained his 
sanity and, with greater difficulty, his 
sense of humor. 

He survived successive brutal inter- 
rogations from the Gestapo. He man- 
aged to give them just enough of the 
truth without betraying the exact nature 
of the mission which had sent him by 
parachute into occupied France in the 
summer of 1940. To betray the purpose 
of his mission would have been to ex- 
pose many to death as well as himself. 

Catholic readers will be especially 
interested in the results of the authors 
re-examination of the religious truths 
which he had accepted only notionally 
(to use Cardinal Newman’s concept) as 
a youth. Burney had plenty of time to 
think and his confinement forced him 
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to face squarely such ideas as the mean- 
ing of Providence, love of enemies, and 
good and evil. Such notions have a 
different aspect to a man in solitary con 
finement than they do to a young boy 
sitting in a warm schoolroom. 

You will not agree with all of the 
author’s conclusions, but he will make 
you reconsider your own faith. 


Shanghai and China— 
Before and After 
SHANGHAI AND Beyonp, by Percy Finch. 

Scribners. 357 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Al Miller 
One of the grand ironies of our time is 
the enormous amount of factual and an- 
alytical writings by Western reporters 
and scholars on “the situation in Asia.” 
We are being so well informed about 
the conditions, personalities and aspira- 
tions of the Chinese both before and 
after the Communist revolution that it 
is dificult not to speculate that the 
course of history would be different in 
1953 if the West had been nearly as 
well informed fifteen or twenty years 
earlier. 

The author of this book, a veteran 
correspondent of twenty years in Asia, 
has traveled all over the continent. He 
kept his eyes and ears open as he trav- 
eled. More important, he saw that the 
Chinese peasant had become discontent- 
ed with his chronic poverty-stricken ex- 
istence, an existence compounded of 
historical circumstances and ancient ex- 
ploitation by native rulers and foreigners 
alike. Amidst discontent so widespread 
only a governmental policy dedicated to 
rectifying the major permanent injus- 
tices on which that discontent was 
founded could command the loyalties 
of the peasants. Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tional Government was the government 
of the day. Chiang’s duty was clear: a 
bold policy of land and tax reform. 
Without such a policy the peasants 
would be subjected to an over-powering 
deluge of revolutionary dialectics by 
Communist agitators. The consequences 
of Chiang’s failure to respond effectively 
to the challenge of reform-is now tragic 
history. According to the author, Chiang 
was too busy maximizing his own power 
in order to glorify himself. When 
Chiang did wake up, it was too late; 
Mao had struck. 

Shanghai set against a background of 
the whole of China is the focal point 
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of the book. The author gives an ac- 
count of the city both before and after 
the Communist arrival. Much of the 
report consists of a description of the 
sordid and murky existence of the in- 
habitants of that cosmopolitan. settle- 
ment. Nothing good is said about Shang- 
hai in the entire book, neither in its 
Chinese nor in its international aspects. 


In many places the author gives de- 
tailed descriptions of the personalities 
and situations he reports about. The 
book is really more factual than anal- 
ytical. It is a reporter’s report. It is well 
written, though without any attempt at 
close chronological organization, and is 
probably unnecessarily long in its de- 
tailed description. But the book is easy, 
interesting and informative reading. 


Steps Toward Peace 
AmeEricAN Roap to Wortp Peace, by 

Sir Alfred Zimmern. Dutton. 279 pp. 

$4.00. 

Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 
The author of American Road to World 
Peace is an Englishman, now resident 
in the United States. Former professor 
of international studies, and later a 
member of the research department of 
the British Foreign Office, he is rated as 
an outstanding authority on contempo- 
rary history. 

The division of passengers by Custom 
officials aboard the liner that brought 
Sir Alfred to New York was an object 
lesson in national status for him. There 
were two groups: European subjects 
and American citizens. To this English- 
man the word “citizen” seems a perfect 
designation for free men. 


This latest work of Zimmern pays 
tribute to the many contributions of 
American statesmen toward a peaceful 
world for free men prior to the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations. He 
cites the Washington Conference of 
1922, the Kellogg Peace Pact of 1928, 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
in 1933 and the Atlantic Charter of 
1941 as definite contributions to world 
peace, despite the many failures of the 
past quarter of a century due to the self- 
ish interests of aggressive powers. 


But, in the mind of the author, the 
contribution that excelled all others was 
the teamwork on high levels represented 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff during 
World War II. Made up of six men, 





the chiefs of the army, navy and ait 
force of the United States and Great 
Britain, it was, in actual practice, yp 
sponsible for the conduct of the wa 
until victory was attained. 


One Day in the Lives 

Of Six Early Christians 

Darcy Lire or Earry Curistians, by 
J. G. Davies. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
268 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap, 









How did the early Christians liye 
What would be a typical day in their 
lives? How did the secular milieu jp 
which they moved influence their spir- 
ituality? Questions like these led the 
author, an English clergyman, to do ex- 
tensive research in order to find the an- 
swer. This book is his answer—a study 
in “social history” as he calls it. 

The author considers the daily life 
of six representative early Christians; 
Clement of Alexandria (200 A.D.), cul- 
tured philosopher and teacher; Paul of 
Antioch (268 A.D.), heretical and lech- 
erous bishop; Victoria of Carthage (304 
A.D.), martyred virgin in the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian; Diogenes of Rome 
(350 A.D.), sexton and chief fossor of 
the catacomb of Domitilla; John Chry- 
sostom of Constantinople (400 A.D.), 
bishop and orator; and John Cassian of 
Marseilles (425 A.D.), devout monk 
and organizer of Western monasticism. 
Details of one day in the life of each 
are brought forth as concrete illustration 
of the way in which Christians, sepe 
rated by time and place, fulfilled theit 
Christian calling in the earlier centuries. 
The day in the life of Victoria is the 
day of her martyrdom. 

The book carries out its author’s pur 
pose to a remarkable degree, and is pro 
portionately successful in showing how 
large sections of the early Church con 
ducted themselves in daily life. It is evi 
dent that the book rests upon learned 
research; sometimes it is too evident. Fot 
this reviewer, at least, cut-and-dried foot 
notes, which wrest the reader from the 
sustained present tense of the text, pre 
vided a distraction. Again, although the 
style is generally popular and interest 
ing there are passages where details of 
food, garb, etc. are pyramided in an um 
necessarily pedantic way. But the over 
all result is good, and the book provides 
a faithful picture of the daily life of 
(some) early Christians . 
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BOOKMARKS 





George Santayana, Edith Wharton 
and Theodore Roosevelt are a few of 
his friends whom Father John La Farge, 
§,J. writes about in the autobiography 
he is completing. Father La Farge is 
best known as the formulator of the 
Catholic Interracial Movement and for 
the articles and books he has written 
on the problem of racial minorities. His 


latest published book was No Postpone- 


ment. 
° 

Richard Sullivan, John T. Frederick, 
Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Anne 
Ford and Robert Fitzgerald are the staff 
members for the University of Notre 
Dame’s fifth annual Writers’ Confer- 
ence. For information about the six day 
workshops in fiction, poetry and the 
teaching of creative writing tc be held 
June 22-27, write to Louis Hasley, Di- 
rector, The Writers’ Conference, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 

* 

“A little, fresh-coloured man he was, 
with soft brown eyes, who had a habit 
of stealing away to his cell whenever 
the conversation became too lively. Ge- 
nial though, if shy, and occasionally 
given to punning, he lived an unevent- 
ful life in the stormy times of the Great 
Schism, intent on his copying, on his 
little books, and on his quiet conversa- 
tion. At one time he was appointed pro- 
curator of the monastery, but he was too 
absent-minded for the post, so they 
made him sub-prior instead.” 

This description from the London 
Tablet is of Thomas a Kempis, author 
of the most popular spiritual book in 
the Christian world, The Imitation of 
Christ. He was over ninety when he 
died at Zwolle in 1471 after having writ- 
ten at least 38 books. The Imitation has 
been translated from the original Latin 
into more than fifty other languages and 
the number of copies that have been 
printed is probably beyond computation. 

* 


Books on Trial feature writer Riley 
Hughes has signed a contract with the 
Bruce Publishing company for his first 
novel. He hopes to have it ready for 
publication in the Fall. Mr. Hughes, a 
professor at Georgetown University, 
calls his book The Hills Were Liars, a 
quotation taken from the Prophecies of 
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Jeremias, 3:23. In the Bible text it re- 
fers to the false gods which the Israelites 
worshipped—“Behold we come to thee: 
for thou art the Lord our God. In very 
deed the hills were liars, and the mul- 
titude of the mountains: truly in the 
Lord our God is the salvation of Israel.” 
The theme of his book, Mr. Hughes 
tells us, is the condition of the Church 
in America in the twenty-first century. 
” 

Harcourt, Brace announces the com- 
pletion of arrangements with William 
S. Schlamm for the publication of his 
biography of Clare Boothe Luce. Mrs. 
Luce, author of several plays, edited 
Saints for Now and recently took up 
duties as the United States ambassador 
to Italy. 

aa 

Some years ago G. K. Chesterton gave 
many first edition copies of his works to 
the late Monsignor John O’Connor, 
Chesterton’s famous “Father Brown.” 
The books, many with poems on blank 
pages in Chesterton’s writing, are now 
being presented by Father Kevin Scan- 
nel to the library at Top Meadow, Ches- 
terton’s old home at Beaconfield, Bucks, 
in England. ' 

* 

Ireland and Brussels in the early 
1900’s is the setting for The Flowers of 
May, a novel by Kate O’Brien scheduled 
for publication in the Fall. It is a story 
of the events which forced a young girl 
to become an adult within a very short 
period of time. 

In Spain Robert Goldstein is plan- 
ning to film Miss O’Brien’s earlier nov- 
el, For One Sweet Grape, based on the 
life of Ana de Mendoza, sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish heiress. 

* 

Evelyn Waugh’s article in a Cologne, 
Germany, Catholic weekly suggesting 
that Marshall Tito may prove to be a 
disloyal ally of the western nations, 
drew a formal protest from Yugoslavia 
to the West German government. Ob- 
jecting to Tito’s visit to England 
Waugh wrote that the “majority of 
British subjects consider Tito one of the 
six or seven most powerful. deadly ene- 
mies of everything they hold sacred. . . . 


Tito seeks to eradicate Christianity in 
Yugoslavia.” Answering the Yugoslav 
protest, the editor of the Cologne paper 
said: “Our right to publish an article 
criticizing the anti-Catholic attitude of 
Tito derives from our duty to spread the 
truth.” 
& 

At the age of seventy-two, Louis J. A. 
Mercier, noted French Catholic philo- 
sopher, died in March at Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. At the time of his death Mer- 
cier was professor of comparative litera- 
ture and philosophy at Georgetown 
university and head of the philosophy 
department of the graduate school. He 
contributed the chapters on Rousseau 
to Father Gardiner’s The Great Books: 
A Christian Appraisal and previously 
published several books including The 
Challenge of Humanism, Our Lady of 
the Birds and American Humanism and 


the New Age. 


The Benedictines of Beuron abbey, 
Germany, the home of a famous litur- 
gical art center, are working on the pub- 
lication of the earliest texts of the Latin 
Bible. The project was begun before 
World War I and two volumes are al- 
ready out. It is estimated that it will take 
fifty years to complete the twenty-seven 
volume edition. Indicating the vastness 
of the project, it is reported that the 
card index which the monks had to pre- 
pare before the actual compilation could 
take place contains 600,000 entries. 

e 


Ann Nolan Clark’s tale of a young 
Inca boy who left the seclusion of his 
valley home to find his way in the world 
of men won the Newbery Award for 
the best juvenile story of 1952. Secret 
of the Andes is illustrated by Charlot. 

The Caldecott Medal, the only art 
award given in the juvenile field, was 
won by Lynd Ward who illustrated The 
Biggest Bear. It is a story of a small boy 
who went to the woods to find the big- 
gest bear and came back with a very 
little bear that eventually grew up. The 
illustrator of over 100 juvenile and adult 
titles, Mr. Ward’s first venture in illus- 
trating Catholic juveniles is the newly 
published God’s Story Book, the sixth 
in the “First Books for Little Catholics” 
series, 
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Stages of Perfection 
And Eight Beatitudes 


Tue Interior CarMeéL, by John C. H. 
Wu. Sheed & Ward. 257 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 


This is a study of the Life of Grace con- 
ceived of as a progression through the 
familiar traditional structure of three 
stages or levels of perfection, namely, 
the Purgative, Illuminative, and Uni- 
tive Ways, which in Doctor Wu's ex- 
position find their primary scriptural 
context in the Eight Beatitudes of 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. Since 
Doctor Wu considers the “three ways,” 
actually one, as they are, he prefers the 
metaphor of the flower and designates 
them as “the budding, the flowering, 
and the ripening of love.” 


The book is divided into three parts: 
Part One: The Budding of Love, equat- 
ing with the so-called Purgative Way, 
and based on the first two Beatitudes; 
Part Two: The Flowering of Love, par- 
allel with the so-called Purgative Way, 
based on the third and fourth Beati- 
tudes, those of justice and mercy; and 
Part Three: The Ripening of Love, cor- 
responding with the so-called Unitive 
Way, and set against the textual back- 
grounds of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth Beatitudes. There is a Prologue 
on “The Growth of Love,” an Epi- 
logue on “Christ the Living Way,” and 
a helpful and interesting very personal 
note of “Explanations and Acknowledg- 
ments.” The book concludes with a bio- 
graphical index in which are also listed, 
the larger spiritual works referred to in 
the text. 

This study must have been an im- 
mense task, and Doctor Wu tells us that 
its writing took him some fifteen years. 
On the night of December 7, 1937, he 
first translated the Psalm of the Good 
Shepherd, which psalm served him as 
the leitmotif of this work. Since that 
day, he says, “I have not ceased to med- 
itate on the Way of Love.”’ His first 
acquaintance with the structure of the 
“three ways” came to him in Tanque- 
rey’s classic, The Spiritual Life, a book 
given him by his confessor in Hongkong 
in 1939; the experience of this discov- 
ery, he says, “confirmed my interest in 
the growth of the spiritual life, and in- 
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troduced me to the works of great spir- 
itual writers such as St. John of the 
Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Francis of 
Sales and many others.” 


In fact, this is one of the special mer- 
its of this book—its abundance of per- 
tinent quotation from such a multitude 
of spiritual writers, including not only 
the acknowledged masters of the spirit- 
ual life such as St. Thomas, St. John 
of the Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, but 
also a galaxy of others, including St. 
John Fisher, Meister Eckhart, Newman, 
Jacques Maritain and C. S. Lewis. And 
together with them—and this is the 
unique feature of Doctor Wu’s book— 
stand the Chinese moral philosophers 
who were really seeking, unbeknown to 
themselves, “the unknown God.” In 
Confucius, Lao Tse, Buddha and nu- 
merous others, Doctor Wu finds “seeds 
of the Logos,” that God has sown in 
the Far East before the Incarnation of 
Christ: “To my mind, things new and 
old must meet beyond old and new, just 
as the East and the West must meet 
beyond the East and West.” Tacitus, 
Shakespeare, Tagore, Patmore, Ches- 
teron, Evelyn Underhill, Dorothy Day, 
Hilda Graef and many others play their 
part in illustrating some point in Doc- 





thaiies of wen Wu 
by Jean Charlot 


tor Wu's theme of “the way of love” 
Quotations are so numerous in the pat 
tern of this work that one might hazard 
a guess as to their quantitative presence 
equalling that of the text of Doctor 
Wu. The quotations alone would make 
a volume, and an extremely rich and 
valuable one at that. 


In reading this book it might be wel] 
for the reader accustomed to, and with 
a taste for rather precise theological 
structure with an avoidance of affective 
accent, to keep in mind the words of 
Archbishop Yupin, quoted in Right Rey, 
John L. McNulty’s Foreword to The 
Interior Carmel, namely, that 

For most Chinese an act of genuine love 

often means far more than a set of brilliant, 

but cold, arguments. . . . In this respect, 
the Chinese are truly Confucius’ disciples. 

Confucius puts his emphasis on Jen (love, 


brotherhood) and Chung Yung (golden 


mean).... 

In addition to being a scholarly work 
this book is incontestably a labor of love, 
and we might well envy Dr. Wu this 
beautiful monument to his Faith. He 
could not have written as he does did 
he not have intense personal experience 
of the life he is describing. And one ad- 
mires the more the man who, in a busy 
political and academic life which has 
included service as advisor to the Chi- 
nese Delegation to the United Nations, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of China to the 
Holy See, and professorships in the law 
schools of Harvard, the University of 
Paris, Berlin and Northwestern, still had 
time to keep in his heart an Interior 
Carmel. Every reader of his book—and 
incidentally, and implicitly his own spir- 
itual manifesto—will be inspired not 
only to admire but to imitate. The In 
terior Carmel tells how it can be done. 


Brief Wisdom 
Recrirupe, by Antonin Gilbert Sertil- 


langes, O.P. McMullen. 244 pp. 
$2.95. 


Review by Sister Marie Thomas, O.P. 


Of all tiresome things in a world patent- 
ly filled with miseries, the most unfail- 
ingly tiresome is the cliche. The te 
viewer remembers a time when the term 
vade mecum was overworked even when 
it might be correctly applied. The most 
recent work of the loved Father Sertil- 
langes, Rectitude, can be offered as a 
candidate for that title, despite the risk 
of cliche; after all, the idea behind the 
cliche is often a very sound one. 
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The title of the book, I confess, is a 
bit formidable; do not look at the title, 
look at the book. Here you will find 
everything—food for the mind, food for 
the heart: doctrine, wisdom, beauty. 
The essays are only a few pages in 
length, but they touch with Thomistic 
clarity on the deep and intimate ques- 
tions of human and Christian life, and 
that in the light of a mind at once 
philosophic, artistic and acute. The 
subjects treated may seem convention- 
al—“Integrity,” “Humility,” “Charity,” 
“Work and Leisure,” “Temptation,” 
“Our Aids’—but their treatment is far 
from conventional. I can think of no 
person who would not profit from hav- 
ing this book constantly at hand to read 
and reread. And I promise that few who 
begin it will leave it aside unfinished. 


More Convert Stories 

From Father O’Brien 

Tue Way to Emmaus, edited by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien. McGraw-Hill. 368 
pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 


We may rightly marvel at the accom- 
plishments of such a man as Father John 
A. O’Brien. Having published, last year, 
among other things, Paths to Christ 
(stories of forty converts) and The 
Write Harvest (on convert making) 
and, earlier, convert stories in The Road 
to Damascus and Where I Found 
Christ, he now offers us the very intel- 
ligible, personal accounts of twenty-one 
converts, interspersed with nine brief 
stories of conversions. 

Father O’Brien has followed his prac- 
tice of writing the first and the con- 
cluding chapters and an introduction to 
each of the twenty-one chief contribu- 
tors. His guiding influence can be sur- 
mised as one story after another unfolds, 
sustaining a more than accidental stand- 
ard of readability, of unencumbered an- 
alysis, of calm but cogent reasoning, and 
above all of charity. The never failing 
charity that all these writers display to- 
wards the views, intentions and some- 
times bitter attitudes of their associates 
of the past would alone be clinching 
proof that they have not merely ex- 
changed one error for another. 

The appeal of these stories could not 
be more human, because they deal so 
sensibly with the divine. The converts 
came to the Catholic faith from differ- 
ent directions, from Judaism, Protestant 
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Neil Kevin: Detail plus analysis 


Christianity and agnosticism. Some of 
them were Protestant ministers. Several 
are now priests. They draw an honest 
and most often appreciative picture of 
the milieu of their origin, its piety or 
laxness and frequently its mistrust of 
the Catholic Church. One of their 
strongest motives for investigating the 
Church was the compelling need of 
truth without confusion, which postu- 
lates a divinely appointed authority. But 
after intellectual acceptance it often took 
years for the will to submit to God’s 
Grace. When grace and prayer had 
borne fruit, they rejoiced to find that 
they had gained immeasurably more 
than they had given up. 

This is interesting and profitable read- 
ing which will help us all to prize our 
Faith, to understand our non-Catholic 
friends better and to see in each one of 
them a potential convert. It will serve 
as an eye-opener to many an open mind 
among them. 


Scenes from the Gospel 

Our or Nazaretu, by Neil Kevin. Da- 
vid McKay. 189 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph A. Grau, S.J. 


For some people deeper insight into 
scripture may come by reading a vivid 
imaginative reconstruction of the setting 
and characters of a passage; for others 
only a few additions of detail, plus a bit 
of analysis and reflection hit the spot. 
Insight, realization of a scriptural pas- 
sage may take place on two levels. On 
the natural level there is an imaginative 


realization much like the insight one 
gains into history from reading a good 
historical novel. Also on the natural 
plane there is an intellectual realization, 
arising from a more abstract, analytic 
approach. Over and above these there 
is the insight of faith, which usually 
takes a natural insight of some sort and 
illumines it, so that one not only says 
in his mind, “So that’s how it looked,” 
or, “So that’s what the words mean,” 
but will add, in some way or other, “. . . 
and so that is what God means to tell 
me about Himself and about how I can 
know Him in a better way.” 


It is this latter that is all important, 
and since this supernatural insight is a 
free gift of God, no author can by his 
words alone implant it in his readers, 
nor can the reader, by reading alone, 
enjoy it. Prayer is needed. 


With these thoughts in mind, we can 
let Out of Nazareth take center stage. 
It is described as “Scenes from the New 
Testament.” Reflective, psychologically 
analytical, with suggestions of recon- 
structive detail, it presents some excel- 
lent human insights into the scenes han- 


dled. 


Those who prefer a vivid imaginative 
portrayal will probably be helped more 
by other books. But all who read this 
book will gain if they read slowly and 
reflectively. 


Inspiring Presentation 

Of the Liturgical Life 

Tue Cuurcn’s YEAR OF Grace, by Pius 
Parsch. Vol. 2, from Septuagesima to 
Holy Saturday. Translated by Daniel 
Coogan, Jr. and Rev. Rudolph Kraus. 
Liturgical Press. 410 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Ronald K. Dunfey 


For some years the vast majority of the 
faithful have had to confine its integra- 
tion of the Church’s liturgical cycle to 
the excellent but brief descriptions as 
found in such manuals of objective 
piety as the St. Andrew’s Missal. For 
those so fortunate as to possess a second 
language, the original edition of the 
above work or its subsequent continen- 
tal translations have given a much need- 
ed amplification and exposition of the 
Church’s day-by-day celebration of the 
mysteries of the Redemption and the 
Kingdom of God. With this English 
translation all alike can share in the 
prayerful consideration of the age old 
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mysteries which the genius of Doctor 
Parsch presents to us. 

It is a delicate task indeed to confine 
a discussion of the liturgical year to the 
objective considerations with which it 
abounds and at the same time to breath 
into the text the warmth and light 
which animate the liturgical mysteries. 
Doctor Parsch has charted his course 
well and at no time are we stranded on 
either of the opposing reefs of pedantic 
enumeration or anthropocentric  senti 
ment. In this year book of the Church's 
prayer life we find early Christian prac 
tices, dogmatic considerations and per 
sonal Christocentric orientation all 
blended into a full and inspiring pres 
entation of the liturgical life seen in its 
animated entirety. 

Day-by-day, season-by-season, the lit 
urgical theme is carefully and patiently 
developed. Symbolic drawings of con 
siderable merit synthesize well and 
beautifully complement the text. Page 
after page, the devout follower of the 
Mass and the Divine Office will find the 
recurrent theme of our childhood in 
God and our brotherhood with Christ 
sharply underlined. It is a work that 
will be of great help to all who would 
live with the Church its yearly round 
of redemptive worship. 

The Liturgical Press has answered 
the appeals of many in presenting this 
work. The genius of the book, its avoid 
ing of any authorial slanting, and its 
elucidating and emphasizing of tradi 
tional objective piety promise to make 
the work a milestone in the growth of 
the Church in America. 


A Look at the Gods 
On Godless Campuses 
Campus Gops on Triat, by Chad 

Walsh. Macmillan. 138 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 
Apologetics is a particularly difhcult 
genre. The successful practitioner, to be 
intellectually satisfying, must steer care- 
fully between the twin perils of obscur- 
antism and banality. This is all too rare. 
For every Sheed, Lewis and Chesterton, 
there are many of inferior ability. In 
Campus Gods on Trial Chad Walsh, a 
young American poet-professor, shows 
considerable promise. 

Mr. Walsh’s thesis is expressed in 
somewhat novel fashion. He contends 
that a regular pantheon of gods inhabit 
“our godless campuses.” Progress, Rela- 
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tivism, Scientism, llumanitarianism, 
and related deities joust spectacularly 
for control of the academic flock. The 
youthful sheep are alternately beguiled 
and bewildered. Orthodox Christianity 
is ignored, or at best tolerated. The re 
sult is widespread religious illiteracy. 

Is Christianity academically respecta- 
ble? A great many students in the au- 
thor’s English classes—at Beloit, a non- 
denominational college with Christian 
antecedents — have had their doubts. 
Walsh, who admits having served most 
of the false gods, believes that such 
doubt pervades the majority of Amer- 
ican campuses. This brief polemic cham- 
pions the God of Christianity. 

The analysis of the false gods, al- 
though generally familiar, is warm, hu 


Chad Walsh: Is Christianity respectable? 


mane and decidedly illuminating. While 
the professional educator would demand 
a much more extended treatment, the 
lay reader will find the argumentation 
satisfactory. 

Progress, the decaying nineteenth 
century deity, is laid bare. The various 
“isms” are successively, and successfully, 
dismembered. The critique of the gos- 
ple of humanitarianism jis particularly 
well done. The motivation of a super- 
natural love is shown as the absolute 
prerequisite of the true humanitarian 
spirit. 

The latter half of Campus Gods on 
Trial is a personal defense of Chris- 
tianity. What of Mr. Walsh’s true 
Christian God? He is a God whom the 
majority of fundamentalist Christians, 
Catholics as well as Protestants, would 





find no difficulty in recognizing. The 
author’s very carefully worded theolog. 
ical observations are drawn from Prot. 
estant sources. Thus a number of points, 
among them the interpretation of orig. 
inal human creation, an interesting 
Trinitarian analogy, and the nature of 
denominationalism, do not equate with 
Catholic doctrine. 

Nevertheless, the book has strong ap 
peal. An obvious sincerity permeates it, 
Some readers might object to many of 
the lighter touches, the use of humor. 
ous phraseology in the early chapters, 
1 found them delightful. 

The widespread religious illiteracy of 
which the author speaks is a serious edu- 
cational problem. A number of writers 
have dealt with the question from more 
rarehed intellectual heights, notably Sir 
Richard Livingstone in his Crisis in the 
University of a few years back. Mr, 
Walsh’s popular treatment deserves at- 
tention, especially from the student pop- 
ulation of the nation’s godless campuses. 


Letters of Advice 
To Teaching Sisters 
Dear Sister, by Catherine de Hueck. 

Bruce. 80 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Genevieve 
Direct as the woman who is known af- 
fectionately to her colleagues as “the B” 
are these letters to the teaching Sisters 
of the U.S.A. Catherine de Hueck, “lay 
apostle extraordinary” as well as foun- 
dress of Friendship Houses in Chicago, 
New York, Toronto and other cities in 
North America, in this her third letter- 
writing book (Dear Bishop and Dear 
Seminarian preceded it) lauds the school 
Sisters of the U.S. for what they have 
done, gently chides them for what she 
considers lapses in their apostolate to 
youth, and lures them to train their 
sights on the great goals possible of 
achievement if only they realize the 
high potential in the immortal souls of 
their pupils. Her twenty years and more 
of dynamic Catholic Action work with 
youth, her sincerity, her success and her 
great humility qualify Catherine de 
Hueck to speak out, even sternly, as she 
does in these pages. 

Small as the book is, it is most quota- 
ble. Youth is eager, generous, willing to 
sacrifice (a thesis Father Lord has been 
repeating enthusiastically these many 
years). Pithily the author poses the 
problem: “Like Mary, you must give 
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Him to all who come to you, but espe- 
cially to the youth you are consecrated 
to teach. . . . Give the whole Christ. 
Don't maim Him. Don’t stunt Him. 
Give youth all of Him in you and 
through you. . . . Do not take one iota 
from the sweet hardness of His life and 
His cross. . . . Light the flame, dear Sis- 
ter, in the hearts of your pupils even at 
the price of total self-immolation.” Youth 
hungers for God. It is largely up to the 
teaching Sisters to lead youth to God 
through the nourishing truths of the 
Church. Rather startling is it to have 
the author whisper, “Have you, of a 
quiet evening, when the twilight makes 
of your chapel a palace of holy dreams, 
and you are kneeling before the lonely 
red light of the tabernacle, ever asked 
yourself the question: What would 
Christ do .. . today .. . if He, instead 
of you, were teaching youth?” 

Vital topics are handled with convic- 
tion and dispatch—sex, vocation, theol- 
ogy courses for Sisters, the Lay Apos- 
tolate of Catholic Action. Her treatment 
of this last topic points up in severe 
lines that glow with the sublimity of 
such a call the idea of complete dedica- 
tion by a chosen few. 

Though the reader may not agree 
with the author on all her strictures and 
suggestions, he cannot fail to respect her 
viewpoint. 


Spiritual Influences 

In Ages of the Church 

CuristiAN SpririruAtity, by Pierre 
Pourrat, S.S. Translated by W. H. 
Mitchell and S. P. Jacques. Newman. 
Three volumes. $5.00 each. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Christian Spirituality, by Pierre Pourrat, 
is a four volume study in the develop- 
ment of ascetical and mystical theology. 
The Newman Press has issued a reprint 
of the English translation of the first 
three volumes and is now preparing a 
first translation of the fourth volume for 
immediate publication. 

This publication should find a wel- 
come among all those interested in the 
study of Christian literature and in the 
historical development of spiritual doc- 
trine. No attempt has been made to 
formulate a complete statement of as- 
cetical theology. The whole effort of 
these volumes is to-present the constant 
teaching of the Church as it has been 
manifested in the various periods of his- 
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tory, with emphasis on the predominant 
influences of each age, and with indica- 
tion of the particular aspects of spirit- 
uality that were characteristic of each 
period. This has been accomplished by 
the utilization of the framework of a 
broad outline of history into which has 
been integrated studies of the teach- 
ings of the more influential person- 
ages of each period. Objective think- 
ing and sound scholarship are evidenced 
throughout these volumes. 


Volume One treats of the spiritual 
doctrine of the first ten centuries of the 
Church. The first chapter is a_ brief 
summary of the New Testament teach- 
ing. The remaining chapters study as- 
ceticism as practiced during the ages of 
persecution and in the period of peace 
that followed. The origins of Monastic- 
ism occupy the greater part of this vol- 
ume. The influence of Gnosticism and 
Pelagianism, however, are not over- 
looked. The doctrines of Pachomius, 
Saint Basil and Saint Augustine are of 
special significance. 

Volume Two studies the period 
known as the Middle Ages. The deci- 
sive influence on the spiritual thought of 
this period was exercised by the Monas- 
tic Orders of that time. Each Order, 
namely the Benedictines, Augustinians, 
Franciscans and Dominicans, was pos- 
sessed of a distinctive spiritual doctrine 
expressive of the institute. This volume 
studies these four types of spirituality. 
The teaching of St. Bernard, the doc- 
trine of the School of St. Victor, and 
the expositions of St. Thomas Aquinas 
are considered in detail. The final chap- 
ters take up the question of German 
mysticism and the doctrine taught in the 
Low Countries at the end of this era. 


Volume Three embraces the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Two influences affected the spir- 
itual thought of this period, namely the 
humanism born of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, and the growth of na- 
tionalism. Chapters one to four consider 
the effects of humanism on spirituality. 
The remaining chapters are studies in 
the national schools of spirituality that 
arose in this period. The Spanish, Ital- 
ian and French Schools are considered 
at some length: This volume contains 
excellent studies in the spirituality of 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. 


Francis De Sales and Berulle. 
Volume Four, when published, will 





Father Gillis’s 
new book — 


SO NEAR 
IS GOD 


by the 


Reverend James M. Gillis 


of the Paulist Fathers 
Introduction by 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 


These 26 penetrat- 
ing essays by one of 
the outstanding 
Catholic thinkers of 
our time display the 
many facets of 
man’s relationship 
to God — Self- 
Knowledge, the 
Reality of Religion, 
Grace, Fears and 
Optimism, Contem- 
plation, Mysticism, 
among them. The 
layman and the re- 
ligious alike will 
find this collection 
of spiritual essays 
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THE CONQUERING MARCH 


OF DON JOHN BOSCO 


y Eddie Doherty 


The human, excit- 
ing story of an un- 
conventional saint 
— the founder of 
the Salesian Society 
—and how he found 
his vocation. St. 
John Bosco began 
his amazing work 
with the street 
hoodlums of mid- 
nineteenth century 
Italy. Singlehanded 
he tackled the job 
of making them 
self-supporting, 
civilized Christians, 
with methods so 
startling and effec- 
tive that he was 
continually in hot 
water. An _ enter- 
taining, vigorous 
biography that will 
appeal to all Cath- 
olics. $3.25 


At your bookseller 
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complete the survey, and bring the study 
up to our own day. 

Though first published in English 
translation some twenty-five years ago, 
Christian Spirituality remains as a mod- 
ern study. A brief preface sketches the 
content in outline and a short conclu- 
sion sums up the findings of each vol- 
ume. A table of content and an index 
of things is given for each volume. 


Model and Source 
Of Priestly Life 
Curist, THE IDEAL OF THE Prigst, by 

Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. Herder. 352 

pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
Perhaps no one recent writer has left an 
influence upon souls as great as that pro- 
duced by the learned and holy Abbot of 
Maredsous, Dom Columba Marmion. 
His was the happy task of unfolding 
before interior souls the great mystery 
of our life in Christ. 

And yet Dom Marmion was not a 
writer. He did not personally write his 
great works, such as Christ, the Life of 
the Soul or Christ, the Ideal of the 
Monk. His books were written by a dis- 
ciple, one intimately acquainted with 
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his doctrine, style and methods. Under 
Marmion’s direction this disciple wrote 
the spiritual classics from notes, jottings 
and retreat conferences. 

It is because Marmion was not a 
writer that today—thirty years after his 
death—we have another of his books, 
Christ, the Ideal of the Priest. This lat- 
est work contains the message, teaching 
and very soul of the venerated master, 
as assuredly as did the earlier books. We 
are deeply indebted to the “disciple” for 
at last giving us Marmion’s conferences 
on the priesthood. 

Those who have found meaning for 
their spiritual life in his earlier works 
will rejoice to find the familiar subjects 
and ideas again discussed. Once again 
Christ appears as the model and source 
of the spiritual life—this time as it is 
lived by the priest. Once again we find 
the stress on faith as the fundamental 
virtue. There is also the usual pattern 
of conferences on the negative aspect of 
the spiritual life, as well as on the posi- 
tive side. There are magnificent chap 
ters on the sacrifice of the Mass, the di- 
vine office, prayer, the Holy Spirit, and 
Our Lady, with a concluding chapter 
on Marmion’s favorite mystery of the 
Transfiguration. 

The present work is enhanced with a 
fine explanatory introduction and an ap- 
pendix containing over thirty pages on 
Marmion’s priestly life. All in all, the 
book is well written and the translation 
maintains the high standard of the pre- 
vious works. 

We recommend this book to priests 
and seminarians, and to religious. The 
laity will find in it a basis for a yet 


‘ deeper appreciation of the Catholic 


priesthood. 


History of the Rosary 

Tue Rosary, by Rev. Francis William. 
Translated by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
Benziger. 216 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Edward C. Herr 


The tremendous sale of pamphlets on 
the Rosary indicates a feeling of need, 
on the part of our laity, for help in this 
most important devotion. It is also ap- 
parent that many of these pamphlets 
and prayer books have surrounded the 
Rosary devotion with too much “sugar” 
from the French school of spirituality, 
which Thomas Merton so often derides. 
There is, therefore, a great need today 
of a popular, factual history of the Ros- 








ary and a down-to-earth explanation of 
its true meaning written for the average 
American lay person—in his langua 
and suited to his needs. In 1945, Maisie 
Ward wrote her magnificent The Splen. 
dor of the Rosary. But it was a little 
“too English” and somewhat above the 
average American. Three years later, Fa- 
ther Francis William, a German priest, 
began writing his own famous works on 
the Rosary which were published in 
Vienna by Herder. 


Father Edwin Kaiser has now trans- 
lated the first of these works. It is a fac- 
tual and accurate history of the Rosary 
and is far removed from the sugary 
French spiritual writings. The history of 
the Rosary, Father William shows, is 
much more wonderful than the oft re 
peated story of the apparition of Our 
Lady to Saint Dominic. For the Rosary 
is much older, and much newer, than 
Saint Dominic—it has been an intimate 
part of the life of prayer through the 
centuries. From its beginnings as the 
“Marian Psalter,” down to the great 
Rosary encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and 
the apparitions at Fatima, the Rosary 
has answered the needs—and has been 
changed by the spirit—of every age. 

Father William concludes: 1. The 
preferable form of the Rosary is that 
which assures meditation on the mys- 
teries, their application to one’s life, and 
the prayer of petition to Mary for her 
intercession. 2. The Rosary leads us to 
Jesus through Mary. 3. The Rosary is 
a prayer of petition. 4. The Rosary 
should be an essential part of the Chris- 
tian order of the day. 5. The Devotion 
should lead to frequent and worthy re- 
ception of the sacraments. 

The second part of this work is a 
thorough explanation of the meaning of 
the prayers and the different methods of 
meditation. One of the striking methods 
which is presented here—and it is a far 
cry from the unreal meditations of so 
many of our “devotional pamphlets’—is 
the “Mysteries of the Golden Rosary,” 
recited for centuries in the parish of 
Shrocken in the Alps. It consists of 150 
mysteries which dovetail into our fifteen. 

This book will reward any reader if 
he can overlook such poor “wrappings” 
as a somewhat text-bookish treatment 
and the nineteenth century format of 
the book. There is.still a need for a 
more popular treatment, but this is on 
the right track. 
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Reprints and 
New Editions 





THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


0 GET OFF to a somewhat different 
ttn this time, here are the begin- 
nings of four books you probably read 
some time ago and have all but forgot- 
ten: 

1. “Whether I shall turn out to be 
the hero of my own life, or whether 
that station will be held by anybody 
else, these pages must show. To begin 
my life with the beginning of my life, 
I record that I was born (as I have been 
informed and believe) on a Friday, at 
twelve o'clock at night. It was remarked 
that the clock began to strike, and I 
began to cry, simultaneously.” 

2. “It is a truth universally acknowl- 
edged, that a single man in possession 
of a good fortune, must be in want of 
a wife. 

“However little known the feelings 
or views of such a man may be on his 
first entering a neighborhood, this truth 
is so well fixed in the minds of the sur- 
rounding families, that he is considered 
as the rightful property of some one or 
other of their daughters.” 

3. “Call me Ishmael. Some years ago 
—never mind how long precisely—hav- 
ing little or no money in my purse, and 
nothing in particular to interest me on 
shore, I thought I would sail about a 
little and see the watery part of the 
world.” 

4. “I have no ear.— 

“Mistake me not, reader—nor imagine 
that 1 am by nature destitute of those 
exterior twin appendages, hanging orna- 
ments, and (architecturally speaking) 
handsome volutes to the human capital. 
Better my mother had never borne me. 
-I am, I think, rather delicately than 
copiously provided with those conduits; 
and I feel no disposition to envy the 
mule for his plenty or the mole for her 
exactness, in those ingenious labyrin- 
thine inlets—those indispensable side- 
intelligencers.” 

All four quotations are taken from 
new reprints in the Macdonald Illus- 
trated Classics Series, just released by 
Coward-McCann, at $2.75 each. The 
sources are (as you have guessed) in the 
order above: David Copperfield, by 
Charles Dickens; Pride and Prejudice, 
by Jane Austen; Moby-Dick, by Her- 
man Melville; and Essays of Elia, by 
Charles Lamb. The Macdonald Classics 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


are so much more than just another re- 
print series that something should be 
said of their general format and editing. 
These books are printed in large, read- 
able type on excellent paper; they are 
copiously illustrated; and their introduc- 
tions are always thoughtful and in- 
formative, never hastily slapped togeth- 
er. And all but one or two of the thirty 
volumes published so far can be most 
warmly recommended. 

To return to the four mentioned 
above, each has been excellently pro- 
duced. The Dickens volume contains 
the original illustrations by Phiz; at the 
end there is a careful biographical-bib- 
liographical note. There is a biograph- 
ical note to Pride and Prejudice too; the 
volume is further embellished, in addi- 
tion to a fine type face of correct and 
convenient largeness, by seven full- 
page, pastel-tinted drawings by Philip 
Gough. These catch the delicately satiric 
tone of the book and capture exactly its 
eighteenth-century manner. 

Mr. James Hanley, the Irish novelist, 
introduces Melville’s masterpiece, which 
he rightly calls “a unique book, a book 
without an ancestor and without a son, 
marked down amongst the few and soli- 
tary great books of the world.” He goes 
on to show in his valuable comment 
how this book is touched with “the 
grace of life.” The illustrations by Stein 
strikingly reflect the allegory of the 
text. 

For the quotation from Elia it was 
necessary to hedge a bit and to quote 
from one of Lamb’s better known essays 
rather than the opening one. The intro- 
duction by Mr. Malcolm Elwin, gen- 
eral editor of this series, frankly calls 
Lamb “prince of escapists,” and sees his 
perennial appeal as lying precisely in 
his contribution to the “mood of pleas- 
urable reminiscence.” The illustrations 





for Elia are photographs of paintings 
and prints reflecting the world of Lamb’s 
essays and gallant life. 

A fifth volume of the series made 
available now is Charles Kingsley’s 
Westward Hol, a classic adventure nov- 
el, never a favorite with Catholic read- 
ers because of its partisanship for Drake 
and his plunderers and its animus 
against Spain. 


fe, LATEST NUMBER in the Reynard 
Library, Macaulay: Prose and Poet- 
ry, edited by G. M. Young (Harvard 
University Press, $4.75) is a welcome 
addition. Lord Macaulay has been 
sneered at for his verse and, until recent 
years, patronized by historians. Yet, as 
the editor notes, the “revolt” against 
Macaulay “has died away.” Certainly 
few historians can write with his com- 
mand of generalizations and particulars 
both subsumed to a style which is ma- 
jestic and yet delicate, imperious and 
yet familiar. Mr. Young includes some 
200 pages from the History of England; 
five essays from the historical series; two 
(on Lord Byron and Dr. Johnson) from 
the literary essays; as well as nine House 
of Commons speeches and a hitherto 
unpublished note on the proceedings of 
the Privy Council. “Macaulay is loud,” 
Mir. Young admits, yet his is a loudness 
that will assist any reader to an under- 
standing of vigorous prose. No other 
Victorian, save always Newman, is half 
so readable today. 

Three recent titles from The World’s 
Classics—those aristocrats, for their su- 
perb printing and binding, among books 
that fit in the pocket—have come to 
hand. They. are Anthony Trollope’s 
novel The Prime Minister; The Note 
books of Leonardo Da Vinci; and The 
Wynne Diaries (all Oxford University 
Press). The last has been edited by Mrs. 
Anne Fremantle, the novelist and fre- 
quent contributor to Catholic maga- 
zines. The Prime Minister is typical 
(and that means very good) Trollope: 
a duke in politics and a bounder with 
money marrying for ambition’s sake. 
The Da Vinci volume offers selections 
from that great master’s observations on 
science, on flight, and on the arts; an 
excellent browsing book. So too are the 
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A Mother’s Curse 
As Wedding Gift 


Weppinc Dance, by Anne de Tour 
ville. Farrar, Straus & Young. 246 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 
Here is a novel that almost defies clas 
sification in terms of books that are be 
ing published at the present time. It is 
legend and folktale, realistic, sociological 
detail overlaid with elements of super 
natural, ineluctable charm. One can 
hardly define its attraction; perhaps all 
the conscientious reviewer can hope to 
do is warmly recommend it to the ad 
venturesome reader who enjoys wander 
ing among the more tangential paths of 
current literature. 

Translated from the French by Mer 
vyn Savill, Wedding Dance is a simple 
tale of human evil and supernatural 
retribution. The narrative progresses in 
exorably to its conclusion through a 
cloud of myth-like factors, and the real 
and the believed and the humanly de 
sired are wonderfully intertwined. So it 
happens that the wealthy boy of one 
small Breton village falls in love and 
marries a poor girl of a neighboring vil 
lage, only to have his union cursed at 
the wedding ceremony by his insanely 
jealous mother. The spirit of the curse 
reaches back into the obscure pagan re 
gions of Sleeping Beauty and_ other 
curse-subjects of faery-tale mythology; in 
the same way the dance which is per- 
formed at the wedding feast is an an- 
cient one, a survival of primitive magic 
rites; it overlays all the Christian ele- 
ments of the nuptials like a_ sinister 
palimpsest, moving, suggestive and evo- 
cative. Just so the form of the curse is 
Christian and liturgical, and it repre- 
sents the climax of the story. The curse 
works itself out, with love, penance and 
human goodness its palliatives. The cus- 
tomary folk-coda, the happy ending, per- 
tains. 

This perfect little tale was awarded a 
Prix de Femina. The publishers are 
right in claiming a certain uniqueness 
for it. By using diverse elements of fic- 
tion, by combining ancient and modern 
elements of culture, and by command- 
ing a prose so pure that at times it seems 
to possess rhythmic and metered charac- 


FICTION 


teristics of poetry, Mme. de Touryille 
has written what is usually termed , 
“small classic.” It is too frail and slight 
ever to achieve the rugged best-selle 
strata, but it will delight the less easily 
corralled reader. 


Pattern and Power 
Of Family Pride 


DenHAM Proper, by Alfred Slote. Put 
nam. 313 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
It should be said in the beginning tha 





the author of this discerning and effec. 
tive novel can make his own way with 
out the aid or hindrance of the repute. 
tion of the eminent J. P. Marquand, 
It is probably inevitable, however, that 
his name—at least for a time—will be 
linked with that of his famed predeces 
sor because Mr. Slote, like Mr. Mar 
quand, is a first rate satirist of the pres 
ent day American social scene. 

The time of this story actually encom- 
passes only one short weekend when 
bachelor Uncle Williams, the titular 
head of the Denham clan, lays dying, 
but the events of those few days are 
tied up so skillfully with all that has 
gone before that the action really covers 
Robert Denham Manning’s lifetime. 

We see him first as a conservative 
middle-aged family man with two teen 
aged daughters, the older of whom is 
in love with the son of a factory fore 
man. Though presently a textbook edi 
tor and staid member of a_ publishing 
firm, Robert had at one time in his 
youth planned to be a writer. It was 
during his undergraduate days at the 
University of Michigan that he exper: 
enced his only period of nonconformity. 
Then he really believed he could break 
away from the Denham family and em 
bark on his own independent life. He 
fell in love with a brilliant Polish gitl 
Maida, who would, if permitted, have 
given him an extended vision of things 
far beyond his own social milieu. But 
his father checked that completely 3 
soon as he heard of Maida. Mr. Mar 
ning arrived in Ann Arbor and pet 
suaded Robert that he should retum 
home for the summer to think thing 
over. It was, he assured his son, wiser 0 
view this affair from a distance, remin¢é 
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him that he would be returning to 
Mollege in September. But Mr. Manning 
knew, as did Maida, that a summer was 
ll that was needed to ensure Robert's 
return to the pattern of security and 
glidarity that_ the Denham family re- 
served for its own. 

In many ways this story, as Robert 
Denham Manning tells it, is a rueful 
account of a man who assesses the pres- 
ent and the future in the light of the 
past he might have had under certain 
conditions. It is rich in satire but even 
richer in human values. Flash-backs 
show us the earlier influences and ex- 
periences which shaped the man and 
anchored him irretrievably to the Den- 
ham sameness and stability at the cost 
of any kind of personal freedom. It is 
interesting and occasionally frightening 
to see how one can become enmeshed 
in the trivial trappings of an overpower- 
ing family pride. 

In this, his first novel, Mr. Slote suc- 
ceeds admirably in establishing himself 
as a writer of consequence. His portrait 
of Robert Manning Denham and the 
Denham family is exceedingly well done 
and poignantly realistic. Most readers 
will put down this book with the hope 
that the author has already projected 
plans for another of comparable interest 
and merit. 


Shore Leave 
In Manila 


BamBoo, by Robert O. Bowen. Knopf. 
267 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


When Robert O. Bowen’s first novel, 
The Weight of the Cross, appeared it 
was generally recognized as the work of 
a writer who showed great promise. 
Bamboo, his second novel, is technically 
superior in many ways to The Weight 
of the Cross and re-emphasizes the fact 
that Bowen may develop into an im- 
portant novelist, yet the novel as a whole 
is something of a disappointment. 

In brief, the story concerns the thirty- 
day shipping over leave which “Shang- 
ai’ Egan sets out to spend in Manila. 
Egan is a fireman first-class off the de- 
sttoyer Solomon, and is out for the ulti- 
mate in Asiatic-style shore leaves. In his 
mind, this leave seems to represent his 
coming of age as a man and a sailor. 
Night after night is passed in the same 
tound of excesses until finally Shanghai 
finds that what he had looked forward 
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to now repels him completely. Before 
all of his money is spent and before his 
leave has expired, he returns to his ship, 
and finds in the disciplined, orderly way 
of life on board a haven and a security 
that is more desirable than the life he 


left behind on the beach. 


What disappoints the reader, this one 
at least, is the grim choice of alternatives 
which Bowen offers in this microcosm 
he has created. Shanghai has only two 
courses: the one followed by Heavy 
Schueller, a sailor who degenerates into 
an insane murderer, and by old Mac, a 
retired soldier living in Manila who de- 
generates into a complete helplessness 
and hopelessness, or the course which 
Shanghai is headed on at the end of the 
book, the one which leads to the robot- 
like existence of Chief Dilkes, the per- 
fect machinist. 

Actually, of course, the alternative of- 
fered in the person of Chief Dilkes is a 
much wider one than Bowen pictures it. 
His story is concerned with Egan’s mo- 
ral choice, and rightly should not con- 
cern itself with telling us overly much 
about Chief Dilkes. But the reader does 
need a more complete picture of what 
Dilkes stands for, or possibly even a hint 
that Dilkes stands for more than one 
alternative, else one can scarcely feel 
that Egan has done much more than 
choose the lesser of two evils. At the 
end of this novel, the reader feels that 
the Navy, which Bowen has pictured so 
vividly in certain passages, is made up 
either of men who are nothing more 
than animals or of men who have delib- 
erately set their lives into a mold as cold, 
hard and impersonal as the valve which 
Egan is grinding in the ship’s engine- 
room when we last see him. 


Wry and Dry 
Nine Srortes, by J. D. Salinger. Little, 
Brown. 302 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


J. D. Salinger has a camera eye, a phe- 
nomenal, ability to catch turns in con- 


versation and thought, a dry wit. The. 


disorderliness and profanity of adoles- 
cents, the problems and the griefs of 
younger children, are open to him, and 
his account of them is sometimes touch- 
ing. The agony that discrimination 
causes, and prejudice, and racial hates, 
is clear in his stories. There is a wry 
turn of thought in this writer, weary 
and old, which is strange in so young 





a man. It is as if he spoke out of thou- 
sands of years of experience, and he 
knows how things are and he is not 
very sure that they are going to get 
much better. He is the kind of writer 
that you like a great deal, or you heart- 
ily dislike. I like him. 

That his people are often profane and 
vulgar, their brains unacquainted with 
thought, their habits right out of a psy- 
chiatrist’s case book, does not alter the 
essential fact that the models from 
which they are very likely drawn are 
numerous. What he writes is not for 
everybody, but if you want a clear pic- 
ture of life as it is lived by a lot of 
Americans today, you might give him a 
fair chance. 

The current collection contains nine 
stories, the most prominent, of course, 
are “A Perfect Day for Bananafish” and 
“Just Before the War with the Es- 
kimos.” These are too well known in 
anthologies and elsewhere to need com- 
ment. “The Laughing Man” is good. 
“For Esme—with Love and Squalor” has 
charm and truth. 

I hope that one of these days the au- 
thor will broaden his viewpoint. It is a 
little early in his career to start throw- 
ing superlatives around, but they will 
come for he has a magnificent talent. 
When he has matured it a little further, 
he will write even more remarkable ma- 
terial, and it will live. 


The Merry Adventures 

Of a Wandering Jew 

ApVENTuRES OF Morte, THE CANTOR’s 
Son, by Sholom Aleichem. Translated 
by Tamara Kahana. Henry Schuman. 
342 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


The Adventures of Mottel were begun 
by Sholom Aleichem in 1907 and were 
left unfinished when he died in 1916. 
Their being unfinished is the only thing 
this reviewer can bring against Mottel’s 
adventures, and even that is not a seri- 
ous complaint. 

This type of story does not need an 
ending. It could go on forever. It is a 
species of narrative that is rarely written 
nowadays, perhaps because the comic 
strip has replaced it. Like the comic 
strip at its best, it has universal appeal. 
Children will enjoy the adventures of 
Mottel, while the most serious student 
of the “little magazines” could make 
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them the subject of solemn literary crit- 
icism. 

Mottel is a little Jewish boy—a Yid- 
dish Huck Finn the blurb calls him. His 
father is dying when the book opens in 
a ghetto of old Russia. After the funeral 
his family struggles to make a living. 
They finally decide to go to America. 
They escape across the border into Ger- 
many and wander about Europe trying 
to get passage to America. They come 
here in steerage, have a long wait on 
Ellis Island, and settle in New York's 
slums. All that sounds very tragic, 
but it isn’t. For the book is one of the 
gayest and funniest ever written. 

That is what makes Sholom Aleichem 
such a master. Sholom Rabinowitz 
(Sholom Aleichem is a pseudonym 
meaning “Peace be to you!”) was a Jew 
writing for Jews. Mottel’s story was 
written to entertain. It is not a case 
against anti-Semitism nor a treatise on 
the economic plight of racial minorities. 
He loved his people while he wrote to 
entertain them, so he wrote from life, 
their life. Mottel himself tells the story, 
and he tells it with all the calloused 
gaiety of the very young. Yet through 
his laughter we can see all the tragedy 
of a poor, wandering minority, impor- 
tant not because they are a minority but 
because they are people. We can laugh 
at them as we love and pity them. 

This book should be read by every 
young Catholic (and lots of old ones). 
I can think of no better way to intro- 
duce Christians to their brothers the 
Jews. But please don’t read it with such 
a serious purpose in mind. Read it for 
fun as it was meant to be read. 


American Transition 
Tue Heart Atong, by George Howe. 

Putnam. 309 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
From behind a Japanese screen door a 
little girl of six listens in fear and be- 
wilderment to her parents’ quarrel and 
parting, which marks for her the be- 
ginning of a new life with a rich uncle 
and aunt. This gracious couple want 
her, it seems, in order to give Amy, their 
only child, a “rival” to prevent her being 
spoiled. So well does their plan succeed 
that Amy’s jeolousy becomes the great- 
est moving force in the novel. This peri- 
od piece of our century's teens and 
twenties is concerned with the growing 
up of the two little girls in the inevitable 
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triangle with Dickie Winston, the boy 
next door. But the author is far more 
successful with background than with 
characterization. He is far better at de- 
picting the transition in our way of life 
from the simple pleasures of the horse- 
and-buggy days to the sophistication of 
the sports car era, from the sincere and 
uncomplicated characters of the second 
decade to the drinking and sexy youth 
of those “roaring twenties.” 

None of these people ever quite 
achieve a convincing reality; Easter, the 
heroine, least of all. As the more or 
less willing instigator of her cousin’s 
jealous scheming for Dickie’s affections, 
she fails to convince one that she has 
either the looks or the personality for a 
dangerous rival to the beautiful and 
temperamental Amy. Then, after the 
latter’s marriage, Easter is quite as in- 
adequate for the role of femme fatale 
as she is unconvincing in using her cou- 
sin’s very jealousy in persuading her to 
become a mother—to her death. Wher- 
ever this paragon of heroines is—in her 
adopted home, clerking at Macy’s, or 
mingling like a fish-out-of-water at a 
cocktail party of the fast set-—she always 
seems to sway the other characters with 
the remarkable force of a personality she 
simply does not possess. Thus it seems 
clear that the author will not here re- 
peat his success of 1949, when his first 
novel Call It Treason became a best 
seller and even a screen play under the 
title Decision Before Dawn. 


George Howe: Unconvincing 


Confusion and Despair 
Of a 20th Century Man 
Tue Oursmer, by Richard Wrigh 

Harper. 405 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by John Patrick O’Conngl 
Cross Damon was a young Negro why 
had some college training. Things could 
have been better, but he had a fey 
weaknesses. He liked wine and women, 
but he didn’t like whites. He had , 
destitute mother, an unhappy wife and 
family, and a pregnant girl friend. His 
job was in jeopardy. 








Fortuitously — a subway crash — mis. 
taken identity—Cross is listed as dead, 
He plans to live anonymously. A friend 
discovers him. He kills that friend and 
heads for New York City. There he 
changes his name and commits a dual 
murder. He gets involved in a Green 
wich Village love affair, with the Com- 
munists, in another murder, in many 
psychological discussions of the essence 
of communism and its techniques, in 
the Party harassment, and finally in his 
own murder; all in a month’s time. 

This is quite a story. Richard Wright, 
who has been living in Paris since 194 
and who has also authored Native Son 
and Black Boy, is familiar with the 
workings of the Communist Party. But 
like a gourmet who's lost in his cond: 
ments, Wright’s ideas on things racial 
and intellectual are often too highly see 
soned to be digestible. 

The Outsider seems to be an apologia 
for the author’s contact with commu 
nism as well as a brief for his new thesis 
of futile godlessness. Enroute to the core 
of truth he arbitrarily disposes of what 
he describes as the myths of organized 
religions, although willing to admit the 
pragmatic value of religion to society. 
Upon arrival at the core he discovers 
“All of the vast dramas which man once 
thought took place in the skies now 
transpire in our hearts and we quake 
and are moved compulsively to do what 
we know not... .” “It’s the strong @ 
the top who represent modern man. Be 
yond themselves, their dreams, thei 
hopes, their plans, they know that ther 
is nothing. . . .” Thus he must meat 
that man is All; the law, the judgment, 
the reason and the end. 

The author declares, “In The Ow 
sider | have tried to depict my sense @ 
our contemporary living as I see it 
feel it.” The following are his depict 
tions: “We twentieth-century Wester 
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ers have outlived the faith of our fa- 
thers. . . - Lhe degree and quality of 
man’s fears can be gauged by the scope 
and density of his myths. . . . The an- 
cient nations today we call great are the 
ones who left behind them those tower- 
ing monuments of fear in the forms of 
socalled cultures! . . . The ravaging 
scourge that tore away the veil of myth 
worlds was science and industry; science 
slowly painting another world, the real 
one. . . . Most men today are atheists 
even though they don’t know it or won't 
admit it. . . . Since God as a function- 
ing reality in men’s minds and hearts 
has gone— . . . Every event of the mod- 
ern world feeds the growing movement 
toward the total and the absolute. . . .” 


Despair is heartbreaking to witness. 


The “Moral Law” 
Requiring Murder 
Tue Laucuinc Martrter, by William 

Saroyan. Doubleday. 254 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
William Saroyan in his fifth novel has 
written of a couple and their two chil- 
dren who spend a summer holiday on a 
California vineyard, and of the violence 
that overtakes them as the mother’s 
tragic imbalance comes to term. 

Technically The Laughing Matter is 
almost perfect; it reads simply and swift- 
ly, and has a fine, unified construction, 
and the kind of narrative drive that 
makes it likely to be read at one sitting. 
The children and the atmosphere in 
which they are set are pure poetry— 
ideal, they are, rather than “real” ‘chil- 
dren. Saroyan dealing with them shows 
taste, tenderness and a genuine poetic 
skill. 

The three main adults are well drawn 
also. There is the tortured, well-mean- 
ing husband, Evan Nazarenus, and his 
mysterious brother Dade with the mur- 
ky air of the underworld all about him. 
And there is Swan, the wife, whose 
compulsive death-wish has sickened her 
mind until she imagines her unborn 
child is not her husband's; in an un- 
usual situation the author has used the 
turn-of-the-screw technique with max- 
imum success. 

But there is a glaring moral blindness 
in the book that robs it of stature. It is 
perhaps only foolish when the parents 
let the children choose a church “for its 
pretty windows,” but this making of 
man to his own measure becomes wholly 
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William Saroyan: Reaching 


absurd later on, when Evan, thinking 
he has lost Swan by forcing her to de- 
stroy the unborn baby, bases his lament 
on the fact he has adhered to the moral 
law (i.e. the “moral law” that makes a 
man refuse to cherish the child of his 
betrayal). That a small human life has 
been at question no one appears to be 
aware—and without awareness some- 
where of a salient fact, as Henry James 
said, there is no story. 


The Laughing Matter is Saroyan 
reaching for something deeper than his 
usual phantasy, but as yet he comes too 
lightly equipped. 


An English Family 
Through Twenty Years 


Tue Green Man, by Storm Jameson. 
Harper. 762 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


England, from 1930 to the present, is 
the setting for this lengthy saga of the 
Daubney family. The changing status 
of the British aristocracy is symbolized 
by the Daubney mansion, which the 
family has lived in continuously since 
the fifteenth century, but which, by the 
end of the story, has been converted 
into the offices of the Cassler Chemical 
Industry, Matthew Daubney, chairman. 
The twins, Matthew and Richard Daub- 
ney, represent antithetical types: Rich- 
ard, the scholarly historian, who refuses 
to tolerate lesser inteJlects even for the 
sake of financial betterment, and urbane 
Matthew, who marries into an impor- 
tant position in industry, and is an 
authority on international finance. Rich- 





ard’s private life is unblemished; Mat- 
thew is noted for his succession of beau- 
tiful mistresses. Richard’s sons, Andrew 
and Paley, and Matthew’s son, Mark, 
as well as a galaxy of female Daubneys 
figure prominently in the story. 

As innumerable minor characters are 
deftly characterized, and intelligent con- 
versation flows endlessly through the 
pages, the reader becomes aware of Miss 
Jameson’s impatience with the defeat- 
ism of present day intellectuals, and of 
her hope for a return to a simpler, more 
optimistic approach to life’s problems. 
Her portrayal of Andrew’s wife, Leah, 
brilliant, talented, beautiful, but ex- 
tremely unhappy, is a memorable pic- 
ture of the plight of the coldly intellec- 
tual and irreligious modern. To Andrew 
and Harriet, her most taciturn charac- 
ters, the author promises some measure 
of happiness. 

Miss Jameson has attempted an am- 
bitious undertaking in a field mastered 
by John Galsworthy in his Forsyte 
Saga. She has created a family of many 
clearly defined individuals, and has con- 
cocted a plot which often verges upon 
the sensational in its effort to hold the 
reader’s interest. Illicit romance, violent 
deaths, involvement in Nazism and 
communism are some of the directions 
in which the sub-plots ramify. I am will- 
ing to accept much of the carelessness 
about morality to be found in the book 
as typical of contemporary life, but must 
admit astonishment at the characteriza- 
tion of Matthew's noble and adoring 
wife, who visits her husband’s mistress 
to plead with her not to desert him. The 
author’s opinion of this inverted moral- 
ity may be revealed in the unhappy fate 
meted out to Matthew’s son, whose brief 
and frustrated life, marked by several 
scandalous incidents, ends in suicide. 


A Parish Priest 

And His Painting 

A Patuway To Heaven, by Henry Bor- 
deaux. Translated by Antonia White. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 240 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 

When the Abbe Calixte Merval was ap- 


pointed parish priest for a little moun- 
tain village where morals were in a 
steady decline, he felt that the lack of 
interest in the church would enable 
him to develop his painting, the hobby 
which had been his undoing on earlier 
occasions. His warmth of feeling for hu- 
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manity, however, led him into impru 
dent championing of some of the way 
ward as well as into unfortunate en 
mities with the powerful “do-gooders” 
among his flock. Somehow or other (de- 
tails are not too clear) while the Abbe 
is on a pilgrimage recommended by his 
bishop as a penance for his failings, 
everything comes out right, and his sub 
stitute and friend, the Vicar-General, 
realizes that the eventual happy ending 
is to Merval’s credit. Nevertheless, Mer 
val is still faced with the renunciation 
of either his painting or his priestly vo 
cation. In an admirably underwritten 
climax, he makes his decision, 

By the happy arrangement of having 
most of the action take place while the 
Abbe is absent or otherwise occupied, 
the author saves himself the trouble of 
showing the gradual changes taking 
place in his various characters, and car 
ries off the affair by having someone in 
form the Abbe of what has happened. 
The technique is a poor excuse for story 
telling, and the reader is left in the un- 
happy position of having to take the 
author's word for what the characters 
are like, instead of seeing them develop 
in action. The denouement, as indeed 
the whole tempest aroused by the 
priest's interest in painting and his ar- 
dent seeking for “light,” appear out of 
proportion to the rest of the plot. 

Charming descriptions of the coun 
tryside and some excellent appraisals of 
art provide interesting sidelights, but the 
reader may be antagonized by the atti 
tude lamentably common among novel 
ists that a priest, in order to seem hu 
man, must also be made a little ridic 
ulous and eccentric. 


Man of Action 
Tue Rerurn oF Lanny Bupp, by Up 
ton Sinclair. Viking. 555 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
Lanny Budd, the colossal hero of Up 
ton Sinclair's series that now numbers 
eleven volumes and approximately 15,- 
000 pages of small type, makes Frank 
Merriwell look like a boy who never got 
bevond the shoe-shine stand on the cor- 
ner of Main and Elm. 

Lanny’s latest exploits take place in 
the immediate post-war era when the 
Communists bare their fangs in Eurove 
and cause the occupation forces consid 
erable worry. Several quick trips to Ger- 
many enable Lanny to unsnarl some 
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diplomatic webs, set up a counter-spy 
system, spike the flow of counterfeit 
money, unmask the neo-Nazis and in 
general take the Americans and _ their 
well-meaning Allies off several very hot 
griddles. 

In the meantime there is Lanny’s 
peace program here in the States, his 
happy home life, his career as an art 
expert and buyer, and, most disconcert 
ing, his sister Bess who swallows the 
Communist line and gets herself tried 
and convicted of spying against the U.S. 
government. You guessed it: Lanny 
finally maneuvers her into repentance 
and purpose of amendment. 

Che Return of Lanny Budd is not to 
be taken seriously enough to make an 
issue of the excursions into spiritualism, 
the loose juggling of moral values in 
the matching of Lanny’s brother-in-law 
with another woman, and in Lanny’s 
easy acceptance of the alley-cat mores of 
his own parents and friends. There is 
hardly the suggestion of the moral and 
theological significance of communism. 

Suflice it to say that Lanny surpasses 
anything that Thurber’s Walter Mitty 
ever dreamed of being. Hle makes PF. 
Merriwell just a small lad indeed. 


Dead Man’s Friend 
Tue Inrruper, by Helen Fowler. Mor 
row. 248 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
From Australia, where it was first pub 
lished and enjoyed spectacular success, 
comes this novel of a war veteran intent 
upon a strange mission. All the charac 
ters are Australian, and the setting is 
Ambara, a small town thirty miles from 
Sydney. 

Driven by a psychotic compulsion to 
fulfill an insane promise, Paul Quentin 
visits the home of a friend slain in a 
Japanese prisoner of war camp. Adrian 
Carmichael was dead, and Paul had 
been his friend: this single fact was 
enough for the Carmichael family to 
open their hearts to Paul. Joyfully they 
welcome him, unaware that an injury 
he sustained in Japanese captivity makes 
their guest a murderous menace. 

The pivotal character is Anthea, 
Adrian’s widow. Paul knows the hidden 
secret of her life, what she had done 
and how the knowledge of it tortured 
Adrian when he learned of her perfidy. 
Then there are Adrian’s children, his 
parents and his sisters. They all accept 





Paul, even though he is a stranger tg 
them, an intruder who is ill, odd and 
unpredictable. The way he affects them 
and the effect they produce upon his 
life leads to a most interesting climax, 
In the hands of a lesser novelist this 
story probably would have been preten- 
tious and sentimentalized. Mrs. Fowler, 
however, has a touch that raises this bit 
of slick fiction to the level of worth 
while reading. Her plot structure and 
pace are excellent, and her characters 
are convincing. Unquestionably, she js 
a gifted writer, and though The In 
truder is her first novel published in the 
United States, it is enough to prove that 
more of her work would be welcome. 


World of Tomorrow 
In rue Wer, by Nevil Shute. Morrow, 

339 pp. $3.50. 

feviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
his story is told in a somewhat unusual 
manner. Brother Hargreaves, an elderly 
English Episcopalian minister, serving 
in an outlying Australian parish goes 
one night to the bedside of an elderly 
dying man, known in the parish only 
as “Stevie.” Stevie is an alcoholic who 
lives in the bush with a Chinaman. On 
this stormy night in the wet—Australian 
for rainy season, Brother Hargreaves dis- 
covers Stevie is also an opium addict. 

After a “pipe,” Stevie begins to tell 
what purports to be his life story. Stevie 
tells Brother Hargreaves he is really Da 
vid Anderson, an Australian pilot of the 
Queen’s Flight, assigned to fly the royal 
family about the world. At the time 
Stevie’s narrative begins the present 
Queen and her consort are fifty-five, and 
their son and daughter are married and 
with families of their own. 

The author's predictions for the fu 
ture of Britain’s government, the fate of 
the British royal family, and what may 
be expected in air travel and engineer: 
ing in the future, are extremely inter 
esting. 

There may, perhaps, be too much 
aeronautics in the book for the average 
reader's taste, but that is understand 
able as the author is himself an aero 
nautical engineer. He goes overboard 
occasionally, too, it seems to this review- 
er, in declaring England’s engineers, 
architects and airplane builders are the 
best, and London the most beautiful 
city in the world. 


However, Mr. Shute has advanced 
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gme controversial and thought-provok- 
ing ideas here. As a sample: “One man, 
one vote, has never really worked. I 
doubt if history can show in any coun- 
try, at any time, a more greedy form of 
government than democracy as practiced 
in Great Britain in the last fifty years. 
The common man has held the. voting 
power and he has voted consistently to 
increase his own standard of living, re- 
gardless of the long term interests of his 
children, regardless of the wider inter- 
ests of his country.” 


Fr 

A Share Cropper’s Dream 

A Gooo Man, by Jefferson Young. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 239 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A, Williams 


Mile after mile through the cotton coun- 
try of the deep South, a traveler can see 
countless dreary little cabins clustering 
together amid the patches of cotton. In 
one dooryard children toddle about with 
a few scrawny chickens. On another 
doorstep an old woman may sit working 
her toothless gums, staring with incuri- 
ous eyes at the passing cars. Dingy gar- 
ments flap listlessly from sagging clothes- 
lines. Share croppers. What are they 
like? What are their lives? 

In this first novel by a talented young 
writer, Jefferson Young takes us into the 
hearts and lives of one of these inarticu- 
late families. Albert Clayton is a good 
man; working hard day by day for Mis- 
ter Tittle; caring for his wife, Louella; 
training his children in work and man- 
ners; finding room in his tiny cabin for 
his father and his wife’s decrepit grand- 
mother; trying to manage his headstrong 
young sister-in-law. Albert wants to 
paint his house white. Of course, it is 
not really his house, but Mr. Tittle likes 
him and will let him if he and Louella 
want to, and will take the consequences. 
With endless courage and determination 
Albert works for his ideal against neigh- 
borhood prejudice. With dedicated in- 
difference he brushes aside obstacles 
which seem overwhelming. In a neigh- 
borhood where no tenant house is paint- 
ed white there is a storm of protest, but 
deep in Albert something makes him 
feel that “a white house lets a man be 
a man.” 

This is a simple story of a simple fam- 
ily, but it reaches heights and depths 
of human experience. Mr. Young, born 
in Mississippi, knows his people and has 
given us a memorable book. 
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King Richard Rides 
Against the Infidel 
Men Lixe Suapows, by Dorothy 

Charques. Coward-McCann. 343 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Lois Slade 
Dorothy Charques’ historical novel 
based on the spottily successful crusade 
of Richard Coeur de Lion against the 
infidel is accurately titled. The unhur- 
ried, first person recital of the French 
and English Crusaders’ march to Out- 
remer does, indeed, transmit the impres- 
sion that the men involved are shadowy 
figures in a tapestry and that their ef- 
forts to restore the Holy Land, falling 
short of expectation, leave only the wisp 
of a memory to testify that they existed 
at all. 

John of Oversley, an eighteen-year-old 
esquire to King Richard, is the book’s 
narrator. The pageantry of the expedi- 
tion embarking from Vezelay in 1190 and 
two years of skirmishes in foreign lands 
are recorded with an eye and ear at- 
tuned to the incidental trappings of 
war—the campfire songs, the friendships 
between companions at arms, the unpar- 
alleled gallantry of the knights sworn to 
defend the Cross—rather than the actual 
bloodshed of battle. 

The campaign is threatened not only 
by the enemy but by the precarious 
amity existing between the two Chris- 
tian forces. Because of royal bickering, 
the way to Jerusalem is laboriously slow. 
But even considering that, the action 
seems unduly cut up by intrusive de- 
tails, robbing the true highlights—the 
siege at Acre, Richard’s insensible 
slaughter of the Saracen prisoners after- 
wards, the battle of Arsur—of their prop- 
er emphasis. Even the King’s decision to 
forego an attack on the Holy City, the 
mecca of his pilgrimage, and negotiate 
a truce with the Sultan instead, is not 
handled with the dramatic impact that 
is its due. 

Woven in with the authentic story 
are the account of John’s abduction by 
the Syrian Order of the Assassins and 
the threads of a doomed, three sided 
romance entangling Robert of Kinwar- 
ton, fanatically dedicated to the Cause, 
the traitorous Guy de Passy, and the 
fickle Lady Melisande des Preaux. 

There are individual passages of ad- 
roit descriptive prose—“a mallet of a 
man ... and wooden at that”—but the 
constant hinting at more exciting events 





Fictional Version of 
“The Song of Roland” 


Sworps oF Anjou, by Mario Pei. John 
Day. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


Mario Pei is an excellent Romance phi- 
lologist, and a man who handles words 
with artistry. But that doesn’t make him 
a novelist, and neither does Swords of 
Anjou. It is a story based upon the 
great Song of Roland, an epic written 
some 300 years after the events from 
which it was drawn—or overdrawn. 
Even more than the Roland, Swords of 
Anjou offers wild anachronisms, pre- 
sents great King Karl and his Franks as 
Frenchmen, gives Spanish names to 
eighth-century Visigoths, and generally 
plays hob with the facts. But Doctor 
Pei has an excellent excuse for all this. 
As he says in his foreword: “Unlike 
most historical novels, this work is based 
not on recorded history, but on the part- 
ly fictional history outlined in the old 
French chansons de geste, where the 
chronological background is distorted to 
suit the fancy and purposes of the au- 
thors.” 

This story of Thierry of Anjou and 
his brother Huon, of the Emir Marsile 
and his daughter Esclarmonde, of the 
Visigothic Princess Elvira and her 
brother Bernaldo, of the sinister Count 
Ganelon, the blindly loyal Pinabel, the 
mighty Charlemagne and the magnifi- 
cent Roland, is well worth reading. For 
most American readers, it will be a first 
look into the Chanson de Roland, one 
of the few great epics that mankind has 
produced. It is concerned with simple, 
“medieval” concepts of right and wrong: 
it enthrones truth, valor and beauty; it 
destroys evil without learned debate. 

Admittedly, this is not a well written 
novel. Mario Pei is not a good contem- 
porary novelist, not any more than was 
Turoldus, who wrote the Roland, almost 
900 years ago. They both wrote what 
the younger set might call “corn”—but 
that’s the stuff on which corn-fed West- 
ern Civilization was nurtured. 

If your body temperature is over nine- 
ty degrees, you will like Swords of 


_ Anjou. 





to come is as much an irritation to the 
reader’s patience as the solidly packed 
small type is to the eye. As a whole, the 
book falls short of the first promising 
chapters. 
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Proot of Mans 
Indomitable Spirit 


SrepHaniA, by Ilona Karmel. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 375 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
This remarkably mature novel of life in 
a Swedish hospital for the handicapped 
serves as a clinching proof that the 
human spirit is really indestructible. 
Stephania, like the author herself, is 
brought from a Nazi concentration 
camp, her physical frame broken and 
wasted but her spirit indomitable. Des- 
perately determined to have her mis- 
shapen body restored to normalcy, she 
at first closes herself into her own world 
filled with its thoughts, books and ter- 
rible memories. The whole novel is then 
built upon the way in which a combina- 
tion of characters and circumstances 
succeeds in dissolving her hardened 
shell of mistaken self-protection and 
misanthropy. Gradually she begins to 
experience that inward peace to be 
gained by bringing joy to others in the 
person of the paralytic Thura. Then 
Stephania discovers even under the 
grossly self-indulged and self-pitied spin- 
ster, Froken Nilsson, something really 
lovable in her pathetic desire to give and 
receive affection. 

Most influential, however, in healing 
Stephania’s spirit is Willy, the double 
amputee, hobbling about on his wooden 
legs and unofhcially teaching others 
with a skill learned only in the school 
of hard experience. At the same time he 
imparts his own cheer and courage to 
others, helping them to find in them 
selves good qualities they never sus 
pected. At length Stephania herself be 
comes a force in the dull hospital rou 
tine, prodding Thura so relentlessly that 
she begins to use her paralyzed fingers, 
and shaming the Sybaritic Nilsson into 
reducing her weight to what a mended 
limb can carry. 

Nor does all this add up to a dull 
book. For, when things grow too rou 
tine, the author gives Stephania some 
flashbacks of memory to the ghetto or 
concentration camps for pitiful, human 
interest episodes. Or else the writer may 
use her gift of looking into others’ minds 
to perceive those little idiosyncracies that 
make fictional characters as alive as the 
people next door. 

Though the novel is frankly realis- 
tic—in many places autobiographic—it 
does leave one at the end regretting that 
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the author could not have done more 
for Stephania, could not have given her 
a more satisfying philosophy of life than 
the stoical agnosticism with which she 
faces a bleak and hopeless future. But 
even in this matter Ilona Karmel shows 
a complete integrity that makes this her 
first novel well worth reading. 


End of Ming Dynasty 
Tue Bic Cuariot, by Charmian Clift 
and George Johnston. Bobbs-Merrill. 

342 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 
The material for this novel comes from 
the history of China. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century there was 
drought and famine throughout the 
land, corruption at the court, and the 
oppressed peasantry were in revolt. Tak- 
ing advantage of these internal troubles, 
the Manchurians swept in from the 
north and overthrew the Ming dynasty. 
For twenty years, however, the Ming 
struggled in protest, setting up one court 
after another. It is this period of resist- 
ance that the novel covers. The central 
characters are twin Chinese brothers, 
one of whom joins the Manchurians 
while the other stays with the Mings. 

“Strip the Dragon Robe from Ancient 
China,” say the authors, “and it stands 
before us most assuredly as a man, rec- 
ognizably the same as we are.” Yet their 
picture of the Dragon Robe is lavish 
and vivid: the brilliant costumes, the 
enchanting bits of art and philosophy, 
the landscapes, the turmoil of the mar- 
ket places, and the horror and violence 
of savage revolt and invasion. 

It is in their portrayal of China as a 
man that the authors have failed. The 
characters and their lives are not “rec- 
ognizably the same as we are” but dis- 
appointingly the same as those in any 
average modern novel. 


A Lesson for Walter 
InviTATION TO Foxy, by Susan Ertz. 
Harper. 276 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


Readers who have enjoyed the books 
of Susan Ertz will not be disappointed 
in her new novel, Invitation to Folly. 
Her background is the familiar one of 
The Prodigal Heart and Mary Hallam, 
London and the surrounding country- 
side. 

At the time the story opens, Sir Wal- 


ter Chadwick and his wife, Lady Bea- 





trice, have been married a number of 
years and appear a happy, ideal couple, 
Actually, the fabric of their marriage jg 
being slowly destroyed by the poison of 
distrust and deep-seated hatred on the 
part of the highly sensitive Walter. 

This situation had its beginnings jp 
the death of Walter’s mother, twelve 
years before. Walter had been strongly 
attached to his mother, and his grief at 
her passing was overwhelming and even 
pathological. In his abandonment to his 
sorrow, he rejected his loving, sympa. 
thetic wife and their two children, 
Heartbroken, Beatrice turned for com- 
fort to a former sweetheart, and te 
mained three days in his apartment. 

All this had long since been regretted 
and Beatrice had begged forgiveness, 
proving herself in the ensuing years a 
loyal wife. But Walter, with his fine- 
drawn conscience, coupled with a 
wounded self-love, is unable to forgive 
or forget, and Beatrice’s lot has been 
one of constant humiliation. 

This is the situation, then, as Alice 
Chadwick, widowed, impoverished rela- 
tive from Canada steps into the picture 
with her rounded charms and driving 
ambition. That Walter should at last 
acquire humility by being ensnared him 
self makes this fast moving story. 


Hotshot Reporter 
Tue Wire Gon, by Jack Willard. Dou 
bleday. 348 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by John P. Foley 


The work of two newsmen writing un 
der a pseudonym, The Wire God er 
hances the legend of the hotshot re 
porter—that “Front Page” character who 
bustles about scooping the world, defy- 
ing custom and breaking the Comman¢- 
ments. 

The story traces the violent career of 
one George Truett McCord from tele 
grapher to boss of an international news 
agency, World Press Service. The 
“hero,” a scoundrel from the outset, 
catapults himself to fame through lies, 
trickery and debauchery. He is amoral 
uncouth and a brain-picker. The char- 
acterization is skillfully drawn, yet para 
doxically, it is shallow. McCord is 4 
phantom, a soulless man, so unreal that 
the reader is indifferent to his fate. 
Perhaps this is because the narrative 
gushes forth with the staccato impersor 
ality of a news story. Technically this 
seems to be the major fault of the book. 
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From an ethical standpoint, The Wire 
God is a sort of minor-league From Here 
to Eternity. 

Of course, the story is not without 
sme merit. It contains, for instance, a 
fairly penetrating insight into the op 
erations of a press agency and it points 
up the failings of modern journalism. 


Idealism and New Dealism 


Tut DREAM IN THE FLEsH, by Dan 
Levin. Putnam. 442 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 

This is an honest, straightforward, over- 

lylong and, on the whole, unimportant 

novel. Its theme, the detailed experi- 
ences of a young man in government in 

Washington, D.C.,. before the war and 

in the confusion of the postwar world, 

is weakened and dissipated by too-gener- 
ous verbiage and an undisciplined sense 
of form. 

David Hysatt is the prototype of the 
young college graduate of the late thir- 
ties who went to Washington full of 
idealism and New Dealism and who 
became involved in the lower levels of 
octopusian bureaucracy. To escape it he 
went into the Marines where, on an- 
other level, he found a similar complex 
of waste, delay and indifference. Back 
in Washington and in contact with the 
wreckage of the New Deal and his own 
marriage, David again solves his self- 
doubt by escape, this time to Europe 
where through the devious and rather 
curious mechanisms of the love of a 
prostitute and the egocentric devices of 
self-realization David finds himself—al- 
though to what end is not made en- 
tirely clear. 

In the case of The Dream in the 
Flesh the dream is never made specific 
enough to justify the 400 pages of flesh. 
David’s self-discovery is not the direct 
efflorescence of his experience but some- 
thing superimposed. It fails to convince; 
it lacks the conviction that the accur- 
ately felt and observed details them- 
selves carry. 


French Revolution 
Tis Forty to Be Wisz, by Lion 

Feuchtwanger. Messner. 367 pp. 

$3.95. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, O.S.B. 
This latest novel by Lion Feuchtwanger 
concerns Jean Jacques Rousseau, a man 
much put upon by his own messy phi- 
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losophy and by crystal-ball novelists; but 
only a blurb writer could claim J.J. as 
hero of this 400 page novel when he is 
murdered by page 105 at the hands of 
a lover of his sluttish wife Therese. 


Jean Jacques is pictured as a saint, if 
not a major god. Along with him we 
have the usual cast of characters who 
manage to be present at all the “big 
events” of those troubled times. We 
have the stock good-hearted nobleman 
and the idealistic peasant who are al- 
most friends. We have Robespierre, “the 
real Robespierre,” who is inspired early 
in his life’ by Rousseau. We have re- 
turning fighters from the American Rev- 
olution and noble women who take 
slowly but nobly to the new regime. A 
book full of stock characters and stock 
situations can be relieved only by re- 
warding insights into motives and mean- 
ings. This novel has none of these. Fur- 
thermore, the question of whether or 
not Rousseau was murdered is not a 
moot point. The theory has been ad- 
vanced, but never substantiated. Hold- 
ing an historical novel in place by such 
a distortion is an insult to the most sus- 
pended of beliefs. 


Americans in Paris 


Horet Tatieyranp, by Paul Hyde 
Bonner. Scribners. 300 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by David Young 


Paul Hyde Bonner’s first novel, SPOR, 
purported to show us Rome and the 
workings of the State Department’s rep- 
resentatives in that city. Now Mr. Bon- 
ner changes the scenery and presents us 
with Paris and the American E.C.A. 
offices. The melodrama is rigged out in 
a modern, “sophisticated” setting, and is 
laid on heavily and heartily. It is all 
hokum, and the author does not go to 
much trouble to disguise the fact; his 
hope seems to lie in telling his story 
with such relish that readers will mis- 
take his enthusiasm for life in his char- 
acters. 

The characters include Ninon San- 
terre, alias Germaine Brisson, a Com- 
munist agent who is assigned to a high 
class brothel in order to make contact 
with and obtain information from Amer- 
ican officials; Walter Haines, a member 
of the E.C.A. office who rescues Ger- 
maine from her life of shame and, when 
he finds out she is a Communist, makes 
her see the error of her ways by the 
force of his arguments and by propos- 





ing marriage; Christian de St. Avit, a 
young French nobleman and former 
member of the underground, who is 
working to restore the Holy Roman Em- 
pire by means of Catholic Action; and 
Abbe d’Albret, a French Dominican and 
former member of the underground, 
who, it is implied, can make the Mas- 
terful Monk look like an ineffectual 
bumbler when he swings into action. 

The question now is will Mr. Bon- 
ner’s next stop be London, Berlin, or 
possibly Vienna? 


Gracious Family Life 


Voices In THE Housg, by John Sedges. 
John Day. 249 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


William and Elinor Asher are rounding 
out the twenty-fifth year of a happy 
marriage. They and their grown chil- 
dren have spent their lives in cultured 
surroundings and a lovely home—the 
kind that is fast disappearing, and with 
it the gracious living which the Ashers 
have accepted as their birthright. In the 
past his return home after each week in 
a New York law office has never failed 
to erase from William’s mind the cares 
of business. But now complications are 
setting in. 

An old family servant becomes moody 
and bitter in her determination to marry 
off her strangely attractive daughter to 
Herbert, who is also employed by the 
Ashers. Worse complications arise from 
the sudden infatuation of Susan Asher 
for an uninhibited yokel whom she has 
met on a blind date. 4 

William and Elinor Asher had never 
encountered vulgarity among their so- 
cial contacts. How to meet it and re- 
main kind and understanding becomes 
a daily problem. Herbert who pursues 
the pretty housemaid and the freakish 
suitor of headstrong Susan are in a fair 
way to wreck forever the peace and dig- 
nity of the Asher home. 

There is a subtlety in the father’s fine 
analysis of the difference between the 
crudities of “the other half” and his own 
standards. And it is almost eerie that the 
author can get inside the feminine mind 
and explore its secret recesses as he does. 

If there is a moral it is found in the 
brave struggle of William and Elinor 
Asher to restore to their children the 
strong family bond that had seemed so 
nearly broken forever. And goodness 
does triumph. 
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Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


ey UPON a time there was a tough 
old Marine sergeant and ten lit- 
tle tikes who wanted more than any- 
thing else in this whole wide world to 
be big Marines—although they didn't 
know that until later. 

With tears in their eyes they said 
goodbye to their daddies, hugged their 
mummies and went off to a very mys- 
terious place called boot camp. At first 
they didn’t like it there at all because 
the sergeants cursed them and were very 
nasty to them. But they soon saw that 
this was for their own good and that 
the nice sergeants didn’t mean to be 
nasty—they were just doing their duty 
as good Marines. 

Finally they learned how to curse and 
talk dirty and they left boot camp for a 
regular outfit where everybody acted 
tough. My, were they thrilled! They 
even had a sergeant all to themselves 
who had been a Marine for years and 
years and was he cranky. It wasn’t long, 
though, before they loved him and he 
loved them. 

Sometimes they went home to visit 
their folks but they weren’t very happy 
at home and they hurried back because 
they knew that Sgt. Mac, their very 
own special sergeant, would be waiting 
up for them. He was a mother to his 
boys and “slept with one eye open” 
when they were due back because he 
knew “it helped if they had someone to 
talk to when they came in.” The whole 
trouble was, you see, the folks at home 
didn’t know the difference between a 
Marine and any other serviceman. 

One of the boys was an _ honest-to- 
goodness intellectual. He wanted to 
grow up to be a writer. He read all the 
time no matter where he was—Shake- 
speare, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture and all sorts of hightoned stuff like 
that—and he even listened to symphony 
records. But would you believe it, he 
had never gone out with a girl in his 
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STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





whole life? The other boys razzed him 
sometimes but deep down inside they 
respected Marion, for that was his name, 
and they were proud to have an intel- 
lectual in their tent. One of the boys 
who was kind of mean—I shouldn’t say 
that, for when he stole things or kicked 
people in the tummy he was just being 
playful and anyhow he had been dis- 
criminated against back home — once 
went too far and Marion had to beat 
him up. That sure taught him a good 
lesson and ever after he did anything 
Marion said and when Marion would 
bawl him out for drinking too much he 
was pretty sad until Marion forgave him. 

The most surprising thing happened 
to Marion one night—he met a wonder- 
ful red-headed girl on the ferry boat. 
She was so nice to him and then all at 
once he knew what he had been missing 
and what the gang had been talking 
about all this time. This was love and it 
was grand. He met her often after that. 

Then one night Marion went to town 
with the mean boy (who really wasn’t 
mean) so that he would not get into 
any trouble. That's what a Marine is 
supposed to do for a buddy. But what 
do you think happened? The mean boy 
had found a bad girl and you'll never 
guess who it turned out to be—Marion’s 
redhead! It seems she was a very bad 
girl and not a good girl like Marion 
thought. He was certainly all broken up 
and the other boys were mighty wor- 
ried about him. But good old Sgt. Mac 
showed him he was wrong to be so hard 
on her so Marion sent her home to his 
parents so that she could learn to be a 
good girl again. She worked and worked 
and saved her money and when Marion 
was killed in the Pacific she had a big 
church window dedicated to him. Yes, 


she did. 
The other boys also had lots of thrill- 


ing experiences. One boy was from 
Texas and he hated Jews. This was 
awful sad for the Jewish boy from 
Brooklyn because Tex picked on him all 
the time. But when they got into battle 


Tex was sorry for all the bad things he 
had said because the Jewish boy was 


very, very brave and when a bullet hy 
him and he died in Tex’s arms Tey! 
begged the Jewish boy to forgive and he 
did. There were Catholic boys in the 
gang, too. You could tell them because 
they said the Hail Mary when things 
looked bad, but the rest of the time th 
were regular guys and didn’t let being 
Catholic keep them from a good time. 

Best of all, the boss of the gang was 
the toughest, roughest officer in the 
whole big Marine Corps. Oh, he was 
awful tough and during training the 
boys almost hated him but later they 
were sorry they had felt that way. Their 
hard training proved real good when 
they were under fire. The Colonel was 
real proud of his boys and he told off 
a lot of bigger officers because they 
weren't going to give his boys the hot 
test spots where the most would be 
killed. The bigger officers changed their 
tune in a hurry. Later, though, when 
lots of his boys were killed he was sorry 
and cried. Like all Marines he had a 
very soft heart but he wouldn't let you 
see it. Luckily for him he was killed, 
too, and that made him real happy. 

I just can’t go on—I can’t see through 
the tears to write... . 


B’ now, however, I think you have 
the idea. Contrary to what you 
might think, I am not telling you an 
up-to-date version of Louisa May Al- 
cott’s Little Men—I am giving you a 
preview of the big war novel of the 
year, “the raw and tough and unvar- 
nished saga of the Marines,” Battle Cry 
by Leon Uris (Putnam, $3.75). The 
most highly touted novel in months and 
certain to be a top seller in 1953. It has 
been promised “one of the biggest ad- 
vertising campaigns on a first novel in 
many years,” and advance critics have 
trotted out the adjectives they haven't 
used since From Here to Eternity. 

Now who's kidding who? If you 
peeled off the blasphemy and the ob- 
scenity, the sex exploits and the pervad- 
ing naturalistic tone—all superficial to 
the story—you would have a book no 
publisher would dare offer with a 
straight face. 

Instead, liberal doses of sex have 
turned one of the most maudlin and 
cloying pieces of flummery and bunkum 
ever teased before an eager public into 
“a terrific . . . serious novel of World 
War II.” 


Shame on you, Mr. Putnam. 
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Spiritual Biography 

Ot “the Well-Beloved” 

Mary-Macpa.eng, by R. L. Bruckber- 
ger. Translated by H. L. Binsse. Pan- 
theon. 192 pp. $3.00. Text edition 
with notes, $4.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Mary James Power, 

S.S.N.D. 

In this spiritual biography of Mary Mag- 
dalene, the once perfect product of Hel- 
lenic culture, we see yet another facet 
of the uncommonly precious literary tal- 
ent which Father Bruckberger offers to 
American Catholic readers. 

If in his arresting autobiography of a 
priest-man at war, One Sky to Share, we 
felt the sweep of righteous and courage- 
ous physical action—not without spirit- 
ual profundity—it is perhaps appropriate 
to say that in this work on Mary Mag- 
dalene, “the well-beloved,” we encoun- 
ter a pattern of spiritual movement al- 
most overwhelming in its immediacy 
and its spontaneous impulse to holy 
meditation. 

Herein the Magdalene lives power- 
fully as both woman and saint—the re- 
formed wanton and, more strikingly, the 
meek and saintly servant of Christ. 
Herein, too, a theme of glorious, fem- 
inine regeneration which has been the 
colossal challenge and despair of novel- 
ists finds, perhaps, its most successful 
and realistic utterance. 


We watch while Magdalene pours 
the precious ointment over the feet of 
the Master. We hear with stunning im- 
mediacy the designing objections of 
Judas, the gracious, yet firm dismissal of 
the Saviour: “Do let this woman alone. 
Why do you hurt her? The poor you 
will always have among you. But me 
you will not always have.” 

We note here, as throughout the 
book, the refreshing and faithful para- 
phrasing which Father Bruckberger has 
given the scriptural dialogue, a fetching 
facility which compares not unfavorably 
with the deftness of a Ronald Knox. 

Again: “Woman, why are you weep- 
ing? Whom do you seek?” “Sir, if you 
have removed him, tell me where you 
have laid him and I will take him 
away.” “Mary.” 

And so the work proceeds in splendid 
Psycho-spiritual insight, in fascinating, 
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historical reconstruction of the life of 
the person who was, perhaps, next to 
the Blessed Mother, the woman closest 
to the heart of Christ. 

To tell the potential reader more 
would be to impinge on the writer’s cen- 
tral role. Yet the love of Mary Mag- 
dalene which this work will inevitably 
inflame in the reader, page after flow- 
ing page, is all the more purifying and 
perfect because it soars upward into the 
all-consuming flame of the Love of God. 


The Meynell Family 

And Francis Thompson 

Francis THOMPSON AND WILFRID Mey- 
NELL, by Viola Meynell. Dutton. 208 
pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 


It was inevitable that having written the 
life of her literary mother (Alice Mey- 
nell: a Memoir. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929), Viola Meynell should eventually 
produce a companion volume on her less 
famous, but delightful journalist father. 
The near quarter-century between the 
publication of the two books has given 
the author the needed perspective, and 
Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell 
is a well-organized and carefully pruned 
companion to the first. 

The frank use of personal letters, of 
salient quotations and pertinent critic- 
ism that were the charm and value of 
the first book are retained in the sec- 
ond, with an added objectivity. The pic- 
ture of the Meynell family and the lit- 
erary salon is more rounded, as is the 
more completely documented descrip- 
tion of Francis Thompson. There is 
some repetition of material, a circum- 
stance almost unavoidable since scenes 
and characters are the same, with only 
a shift in focal interest. That shift is 
sharply made and carefully maintained, 
with the exception of the section on 
her mother where that amazing woman 
dominates the book as unconsciously but 
as obviously as she did Palace Court. 

Francis Thompson emerges from 
these pages more completely a man, and 
a more understandable individualist, in 
spite of the evidence that he never com- 
pletely overcame the habit of taking 
laudanum. Anecdotes, letters and quota- 
tions from poems and essays are well- 
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Mary Magdalene at the Cross, 
El Tajar Monastery, Ecuador 


chosen, while the emphasis on the poet’s 
critical writings is as good an advertise- 
ment for the collection of literary critic- 
isms by Francis Thompson, edited by 
Rev. Terence L. Connolly, as is the pub- 
lisher’s note on the book jacket. 


Those who felt that Wilfrid Meynell 
was a shadowy backdrop for Alice in 
the previous volume will be relieved to 
see the shadow take on substance in this 
one. Wilfrid Meynell’s own achieve- 
ments and fine mind, as well as the 
extraordinarily Franciscan twist of his 
character would have assured him a po- 
sition in English Catholic letters, hus- 
band of Alice Meynell or not. As her 
sympathetic and devoted husband, ded- 
icated to the same interests, there is no 
questioning the reality of the contribu- 
tion he made to the Church of his own 
day and ours. 

A valuable addition to the growing 
collection of material on this first period 
of the Catholic literary renaissance in 
England, Viola Meynell’s book still 
points out the vital need for a study of 
this significant trio: Francis Thompson, 
Alice and Wilfrid Meynell, by someone 
not personally involved. To date the 
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Tenth Annual Meeting 
of the 


Catholic Renascence Society 





A NEWMAN 
SYMPOSIUM 


edited by Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J. 





The year 1952 marked the centennial 
of Newman's Idea of a University, and 
so it was fitting that John Henry Car- 
dinal Newman should be picked as the 
subject for the Renascence Society's 
Symposium for that year. 


The result of the Symposium is now 
available in book form for the first time: 
eighteen brilliant and readable essays 
which deal with a number of fascinat- 
ing aspects of the life and work of New- 
man. 


The essays are divided under three 
general headings: “The Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” “Newman: the Inner Man” 
the Man of Letters.” 
Among the contributors to the Sympo- 


and “Newman: 


sium are Rev. John Oesterreicher, Anne 
Fremantle, Robert Wilberforce, David 
Bulman, C.P., Edmond Darvil Benard, 
Mother Mary Lawrence, S.H.C.]., and 
Francis M. Rogers. Bishop John Wright 
of Worcester has written the foreword. 


169 pages, paper cover $2.00 


Distributed by 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSN. 
210 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 














definitive biographies have all been writ- 
ten by members of the Meynell family— 
that of Francis Thompson by Everard 
Meynell, those of her parents by Viola. 
Splendid as the newest biography is it 
lacks the complete objectivity and crit 
ical evaluation one not bound by filial 
devotion might give. 


Victorian Dandy 
Tue Man Wuristter, by Hesketh Pear 
son. Harper. 276 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
Hesketh Pearson’s biography of the art 
ist who was the unwitting advance 
agent of “momism” is a decided carica 
ture. The author has focused on the 
most theatrical side of his subject, his 
penchant for the annihilating retort, 
without an attempt to balance the por- 
trayal by a consideration of any other 
level of Whistler's character and work. 
The result is an annoying parade of 
ripostes and witticisms related in an al 
most incredibly self-conscious and styl 
ized manner. As the type piles up, the 
reader is apt to grow almost as weary 
and distracted by this accumulation of 
Victorian persiflage as a spectator at a 
high-school dramatic society's rendition 
of The Importance of Being Earnest. 
Pearson has brilliantly succeeded in 
embalming everything which he touches 
in this book—including his poor little 
poseur. Whistler is lost in the confusion 
of contrived anecdotes. The times re- 
main static. Even Pearson’s Oscar Wilde 
wanders in and out like a shade. Ruskin 
is treated most unfairly. Mother, mis- 
tresses, art and life are lost in the stream 
of feeble verbal victories purportedly 
won by an irritable little dandy with a 
monumental ego. 


Bank Robber 


I, Witte Sutron, by Quentin Rey- 
nolds. Farrar, Straus & Young. 273 
pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Ralph Silva 

Willie Sutton is a bank robber who is 

now in prison for the fourth time, serv- 

ing a life sentence. Once, after complet- 
ing his first prisoh sentence, he was re- 
leased, the other two times he escaped. 

In this book he tells, through Quentin 

Reynolds, his life story in order “to keep 

some silly kid from stealing that first 

dollar that will give him the idea that 
he can lick the world.” His royalties 
from the book are turned over to or- 





ganizations combatting juvenile delip. 
quency. 

Is the story true? Quentin Reynolds 
says, in an introduction, that wherever 
he could check details given him by 
Sutton, they proved to be true; he adds 
however, that “I cannot guarantee that 
the story which follows is one hundred 
per cent true.” 

Whether the details of the story are 
completely true or not, the book pre 
sents a morbidly fascinating picture of 
a life of crime, and of the increasingly 
hopeless situation such a life brings one 
into. Sutton, according to the New York 
police, is unequalled as a bank robber, 
His “success” was the result of careful 
planning and knowledge, of unusual in- 
telligence; he never shot anyone, accord 
ing to his story, and used a gun only for 
its psychological effect. 

The end result of his life can best be 
given in Sutton’s own words: “They say 
I'm the best. . . . And what is the re 
sult? I’m fifty-one, I’ve spent most of 
my adult life in prison or in hiding, and 
I haven't a penny. I’m no more conceit: 
ed than the next man, but if I couldn't 
get away with it no man can. When! 
say that crime is a sucker’s game I'm 
speaking as an expert.” 


Art and Personality 

Of Willa Cather 

Wita Catuer, by E. K. Brown, com- 
pleted by Leon Edel. Knopf. 351 pp. 
$4.00. 


Wita Cartuer Lrvine, by Edith Lewis. 

Knopf. 197 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 
Since her death, April 24, 1947, Wilk 
Cather’s name has appeared on a nut 
ber of new volumes. In addition to three 
posthumous collections of her own work, 
there has been a critical appraisal and 
what one might call a regional biogr 
phy. This spring adds two more vol 
umes, both published by her own favor 
ite Knopf, to a growing bibliography; 
and another work is promised soon. 

In what is subtitled “a critical biog 
raphy,” the late E. K. Brown began and 
Leon Edel completed a work which 
draws liberally from the “personal ree 
ord” of Edith Lewis and which would 
have satisfied the subject herself. For # 
closely integrated was her art with het 
personality that for Willa Cather it wa 
her art that was significant; the telling 
of her life story was the recording @ 
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the development of her art. Although 
Willa Cather is obviously sympathetic, 
Brown-Edel do not hesitate to point out 
those subjects, trends, prejudices in her 
life and work which tended to the crea- 
tion of the picture of a last patrician, 
in splendid isolation from the proletarian 
and the sociological in fiction. Although 
for Miss Cather, to quote her own ar- 
bitrary conviction, our “world broke in 
two in 1922 or thereabout,” neverthe- 
less she recognized as fellow craftsmen 
of the literary art Ernest Hemingway, 
Thornton Wilder and Scott Fitzgerald. 


After the above “official biography” of 
Brown and Edel, Edith Lewis’s Willa 
Cather Living is disappointing. In view 
of their long and intimate friendship, 
Miss Lewis's memoir might have been 
more detailed. But, as literary executrix 
and trustee of the estate, she is well 
aware of her late friend’s passionate de- 
sire for privacy. Even though much can 
be said in condemnation of our age’s 
lack of respect for anything sacred to 
human privacy, nevertheless one won- 
ders if there was not something selfish 
in Willa Cather’s dedication to her art. 
Possibly such media of communication 
as the cinema, radio and television can- 
not do full justice to the work of the 
creative artist, but for a true under- 
standing of the greatness that was Willa 
Cather’s, posterity should be afforded 
easy accessibility to all her works, pub- 
lished and unpublished, near perfect 
and not so perfect, personal letters as 
well as those which reached her 
throughout the years from such as found 
in her novels their own vague longings 
and thoughts which they could not 
themselves so well express. 


Undoubtedly there are still many 
Catholics whose reading of the works 
of Willa Cather is limited to Death 
Comes for the Archbishop and Shadows 
on the Rock and who carry away the 
impression that the author was a co- 
teligionist. A second and more critical 
reading of what contemporary critics 
preferred to regard as temporary “excur- 
sions” from Miss Cather’s customary 
metier, together with an examination of 
her other works, might lend credence 
to the opinion of Lionel Trilling, writ- 
ing in the New Republic of February 
10, 1937: “The Catholicism to which 
she [Willa Cather] turns is a Catholic- 
ism of culture, not of doctrine.” In an 
age when so much of the Church’s at- 
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tention must be directed to the sociolog- 
ical, it is gratifying to find in one out- 
side the fold so sensitive an apprecia- 
tion of the humanistic and artistic influ- 
ences of the Church down through the 
centuries. One likes to speculate upon 
what might have come of Willa Cath- 
er’s projected plan of a story about the 
Palace of the Popes at Avignon, had’ she 
lived. Nevertheless, the suspicion per- 
sists that, although she might have il- 
lumined a facet, Willa Cather would 
unfortunately not have seen the whole 
of that rock that must withstand the 
gates of hell. 


The Making 
Of a Genius 


Ex-Propicy, by Norbert Wiener. Simon 
and Schuster. 309 pp. $3.95. 


Review by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.]. 


Norbert Wiener was born in 1894 in 
Columbia, Missouri, while his father, a 
master of languages and philology, was 
a professor of modern languages at the 
University of Missouri. In Russia his 
grandfather, an Orthodox Jew, had 
broken with Judaism and had left the 
Jewish religion. From then on the 
Wieners were a churchless family. In 
1880, at the age of eighteen, Wiener’s 
father landed at. New Orleans on his 
way to found a vegetarian-humanitarian- 
socialistic community in Central Amer- 
ica. This scheme blew up and the young 
man, in spite of his education in medi- 
cine and engineering and his amazing 
genius for languages, drifted all over the 
United States until he ended up as a 
high school and college teacher in Mis- 
souri, and ultimately as a professor at 


Harvard. His family not only complete- 
ly ignored their Jewish origin, but were 
even anti-Semitic. 

This little giant of five feet two 
inches, with the chest and shoulders of 
an athlete, aided and abetted by his 
able wife, set out to pour knowledge 
into their defenseless little son, Norbert. 
And when they finished, without reli- 
gion to guide them or to moderate their 
ambition, Norbert Wiener had knowl- 
edge without wisdom and art without 
prudence. The Wieners concentrated on 
mathematics and science, and produced 
an unhappy monster. By his own con- 
fession Norbert had no social graces and 
no manual skill. In the scientific lab- 
oratory and in society, he was an awk- 
ward bumbler. In mathematics he be- 
came, and still is, a genius. 

What Norbert Wiener is besides that 
we do not know from this autobiography 
which stops with his marriage. This 
marriage freed him from the slavery 
that his parents took for granted they 
could also impose on his wife. Because 
this brave woman stopped that outrage- 
ous folly on her wedding day, we can 
hope that “they lived happily ever after- 
ward.” 


Modern Composer and 
Compiler of Folksongs 
Tue Lire anp Music oF Bera Barro, 
by Halsey Stevens. Oxford University 
Press. 366 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 
This is the first full-length book devoted 


to the life and works of Bartok, whose 
untimely death in 1945 was regretted by 
those aware of his pre-eminence as a 
twentieth-century composer. Escaping 
from Nazi tyranny in his native land, 
Hungary, he arrived in the United 
States in 1940, unknown save to a few. 
Too proud to accept charity, he led a 
struggling existence up to the day of his 
death. But near the end he had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that his fame as a 
composer was steadily growing. 
Throughout his life he had been best 
known as a pianist, as a teacher of the 
instrument, and as a scholarly compiler, 
in partnership with his countryman Ko- 
daly, of Hungarian and Rumanian folk- 
songs. Almost from the beginning his 
compositional style was considered “too 
advanced”; now he is acclaimed as the 
continuer of the great tradition in music, 
Mr. Stevens, the author, is a com- 
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poser and at present Chairman of the 
Department of Composition at the Uni 
versity of Southern California. In the 
biographical portion of his book he does 
not succeed in making his subject a 
Hesh-and-blood figure, mainly because of 
his dryly factual prose style. By contrast, 
the numerous quotations from Bartok’s 
private correspondence seem like raisins 
set in an enormous bread pudding. 

In the commentary on Bartok’s works, 
Mr. Stevens seems more successful. He 
discusses the important works in each 
medium with many musical examples 
and in a professional manner sure to 
hold the interest of the initiated but not 
of the casual reader. 

As addenda the book includes notes, 
chiefly of source material; a chronolog 
ical list of works; a list of works already 
recorded; a bibliography of books by and 
about Bartok, and an index. The section 
of commentary on Bartok’s works con 
tains sixty-three musical quotations. 


CREATIVE INTUITION 
IN ART AND POETRY 


(Continued from page 275) 


order to show their harmony in higher 
principles, rather than as a prelude to 
the rejection of one or the blurring of 
both. Not only can he accept the artist 
without fuss: he can also defend or de- 
flate him, as the occasion requires; and 
do either with very good grace. 

It is in this spirit, for example, that 
M. Maritain insists that art is rooted in 
the intellect; but at the same time he 
defends the longing of modern art to be 
freed from logical or discursive reason. 
He unmasks the spurious trends and 
fads which have tried to defend this 
longing for freedom by seeking refuge 
in irrationalism, and which have made 
it “the occasion for a swarm of inept 
claims and sickening commonplaces.” 
But he shows, nonetheless, how and 
why this longing is an authentic one 
in real art. 

In the same way, beauty is defended; 
both against those artists who would 
pursue it unduly and those who would 
reject it utterly. Beauty is woven into 
the texture of being; it is the “end be- 
yond the end” of Art. And so, when it 
becomes primarily a means of self-ex- 
pression for an artist centered in him- 
self, no tricks of technique, and no 
“well-calculated eccentricities,” can re- 





deem it from sham. On the other hand, 
beauty cannot be utterly rejected either; 
for, like art itself, it is rooted in the in- 
telligibility of being. The blissful vision 
of beauty comes home to us only in the 
vivid, though finite, experience we have 
in gazing lovingly at something mean 
ingful—be it thing, man, or God. 
These are but two instances of the 
sound and sympathetic judgment that 
is consistently displayed throughout this 


work. It is what makes the book a pleas 
ure and almost a relief to read. For itis 
a book on the philosophy of art that 
respects art in an authentic manner: 
simply because the author really under. 
stands art, loves it, and can judge jt 
with decisive competence. Philosophy jg 
the love of wisdom; and if fidelity tp 
love enhances everything, M. Maritain’s 
fidelity to philosophy has here enhanced 
beauty itself. 


THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 291) 


‘ 

diaries of the Wynne sisters, one of 
whom married one of Lord Nelson's ad 
mirals. The sisters, writing from 1789 
to 1820 observed life, high and low. 
The young ladies traveled on the con- 
tinent, were stung by wasps, fell in love, 
worried over the fate of the king of 
France; while others wrote news they 
wrote “only life.” 

“For the better part of a century,” 
writes Father Henry Tristram of the 
Oratory, Birmingham, “Newman _ has 
been a chosen prey of the anthologist.” 
Father Tristram offers us not unrelated 
literary bits but has centered his ex 
cerpts in The Living Thoughts of Car- 
dinal Newman (McKay, $2.50) on the 
principal concern of Newman’s long 
career, the problem of what he called 
“liberalism.” By this he meant the un- 
dogmatic doctrine of those who deny 
positive truth in religion, who ignore 
Revelation. To paraphrase one of New 
man’s poems, they are those who split 
the truth in half, being doubters in their 
hearts. Since liberalism poses one of the 
chief challenges to the Church today, 
Father Tristram’s anthology with a pur- 
pose offers the reader the thought of a 
lifetime—from books, sermons, letters— 
packed in some 150 pages, and the more 
forceful because of the concentration. 


Three currently available forms of 
the work of St. Thomas Aquinas illus- 
trate the range of interests which re- 
prints can serve. For literally “every- 
man” there is My Way of Life, that ex- 
cellent popular summary of the Summa 
published by the Confraternity of the 
Precious Blood. For the reader who 
wishes to come at St. Thomas more di- 
rectly there is St. Thomas Aquinas: 
Philosophical Texts (Oxford University 
Press, $2.50), edited by the English 
Dominican scholar and writer Thomas 


Gilby. Father Gilby arranges eleven 
hundred quotations from St. Thomas 
(from single sentence to five-paragraph 
excerpt) under twenty headings, among 
them “Science and Wisdom,” “Problem 
of Evil,” “Reasonable Virtues” and 
“Community and Society.” This is a 
rich text, brilliantly introduced and 
edited. Then for the thoroughly serious 
reader, student, or specialist there is the 
Yale University Press edition, at $6.50, 
of Aristotle’s De Anima, which includes 
the full commentary of St. Thomas. 
Two English Dominicans have trans 
lated the Latin version of Aristotle's 
work on the soul which the Angelic 
Doctor used for his ‘Commentary and 
given us the complete annotated texts 
of both in English; this is the first trans 
lation of the Commentary into English. 


And finally to some strictly topical 
matters. Doubleday has published the 
1953 Coronation Year Edition of Rich 
ard Joseph’s World Wide Travel Guide 
($3.95), a book of down-to-the-last-de 
tail information with an _ introductory 
chapter on Queen Elizabeth’s corone 
tion. The same author’s Your Trip to 
Britain (Doubleday, $4.50) is also new 
ly revised in a coronation year edition. 
The new coronation chapters in both 
books are identical, but the latter is of 
course the ampler guide to the British 
isles. Also in a new revised edition (ak 
lowing for Eisenhower among the Presi 
dents) is The Story of America in Pic 
tures (Doubleday, $7.50), which shows 
America’s history from Indian life be 
fore the Discovery to the new U.N. 
headquarters. The 1953 edition of The 
National Catholic Almanac (St. Ar 
thony Guild Press, $2.50) has appeared. 
It contains over 800 pages of reference 
material, 150 pages of which are new. 
A valuable addition to any library. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by L.C. SHEPPRAD 





April 1953 


T Is CUSTOMARY, but mistaken, to lay 
| the blame for most of our troubles in 
Europe today on the French revolution; 
in doing so it is forgotten that that great 
upheaval had a pretty deep root growth 
of its own going down far into the past. 
The change, though long prepared, per- 
haps, was abrupt enough when it came: 
“One day the French people, almost to 
aman, were thinking like Bossuet. The 
day after they were thinking like Vol- 
taire. No ordinary swing of the pen- 
dulum that. It was a revolution.” That 
isa quotation from The European Mind 
(1680-1715) by Paul Hazard, lately pub- 
lished by Hollis and Carter. It is curi- 
ous that so brilliant a book should have 
lad to wait nearly eighteen years for 
its English edition, for it came out in 
France in 1935 and was immediately 
recognized as important; it now appears 
ina fine translation from the pen of 
Mr. J. Lewis May (to whom we are 
already indebted for his own study of 
Fenelon, Fr. Tyrrell and the Modernist 
Movement and other works of impor- 
tance ). 

Doctor Hazard shows how the clas- 
sical mind was dethroned and how in 
its place the romantic mind came to 
dominate the eighteenth century; for the 
classical mind aimed at stability, propor- 
tion (“to preserve existing conditions, to 
keep things firm and steady, to avoid 
any change that might disturb an equi- 
librium as miraculously attained—such 
was the pre-occupation of the Classical 
Age”). The taste of travel, the influence 
of English ideas on the continent of 
Europe, the Protestant refugees in Ger- 
many, provoked what can only be called 
a new balance of intellectual power: the 
intellectual hegemony was no longer 
Latin. As a result Protestant England 
with Catholic France became the twin 
poles of European culture. Doctor Haz- 
ard traces the movement through Pierre 
Bayle and his dictionary (the sceptics’ 
quarry or Voltaire’s treasure house), the 
emergence of the rationalists and so on. 
There is an enchanting chapter “Bossuet 
at Bay” and in the last chapter Fenelon 
is the subject of a discerning psycho- 
logical study. 

I am conscious of having given hardly 
the bare bones of this stimulating and 
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satisfying book. It is impossible to do it 
justice without an extended review but, 
however inadequately, it was necessary 
to draw readers’ attention to a work 
which, I have no hesitation in saying, 
will prove to be of capital importance 
to all who are concerned with the his- 
tory of ideas and the evolution and prog- 
ress of the European mind. 


ana 1s a melancholy appropriate- 
ness about the publication of St. 
Teresa of Jesus and Other Essays and 
Addresses by E. Allison Peers (Faber 


and Faber) for it demonstrates clearly 


‘how much we have lost by the untimely 


death of its author. Inspection of the list 
of his published works (the translation 
of the critical editions of the works of 
St. John of the Cross and of St. Teresa, 
Studies of the Spanish Mystics, etc.) 
might seem to show that his major work 
was accomplished, yet I believe that 
there remains considerable work to be 
done in the same field and Professor 
Peers might well have looked forward 
to at least another ten years of fruitful 
activity. 


The present collection of essays shows 
precisely the sort of thing we might 
have expected from him, for these de- 
lightfully written studies are so obvious- 
ly the work of a man at home in his 
subject, writing with the ease and charm 
not only of familiarity but of wide 
knowledge. I single out for especial 
mention the essay “New Light on St. 
John of the Cross.” It is a critical ap- 
preciation of the biography of St. John 
written in Spanish by F. Crisogono (Lo- 
renzo Garrachon), O.C.D. and prefixed 
to the definitive Spanish edition of the 
Saint’s works. After Professor Peers’s 
essay on the book it will obviously have 
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to be translated into English, for from 
what he says, and he is a trustworthy 
guide, this life of St. John of the Cross 
far excels any that has so far appeared. 
Father Bruno, of course, something like 
twenty years ago, produced a biography 
well in advance of any in the field at 
that date, but there was a certain ro- 
mantic quality about it that spoiled it 
as a piece of historical writing. 


About half of Professor Peers’s book 
deals with St. Teresa (as foundress, in 
her letters, and a tentative appraisal of 
her style) and there are essays on Luis 
de Leon, Cervantes in England and 
Dom Edmund Gurdon, a saintly Eng- 
lish Carthusian who was Prior for many 
years of the famous Spanish charter- 
house Miraflores. What strucx me in 
this essay particularly, but also through- 
out the book, was the real appreciation 
and love of the author for the men 
whose lives and works he wrote about. 
Yet affection never clouds his keen per- 
ception and his accuracy never suffers. 
One is glad to have this last memorial 
to a fine mind, a great scholar, whose 
profound appreciation of Spain and its 
mystics was employed to the full in 
making both known and loved through- 
out the English-speaking world. 


Tt 1s a good deal to be said for 
the re-writing of saints’ lives every 
quarter of a century or so. In the case 
of St. Theresa of Avila it can safely be 
asserted that the prescription has been 
fulfilled. Few years pass without some 
fresh study concerning her. Yet there is 
still room in our day for a full biogra- 
phy such as that lately translated Cand 
well translated) by Kathleen Pond. St. 
Teresa of Avila by Marcelle Auclair 
(with a preface by Andre Maurois) pub- 
lished by Burns Oates and Washbourne 
in England and by Pantheon in the 
U.S.A. is, it requires saying at once, a 
fine biography of a great woman. Mar- 
celle Auclair has written the life of a 
saint in the only way possible if a liv- 
ing portrait is to be presented. She trav- 
eled over the length and breadth of 
Spain, following out Teresa’s itinerary, 
as it appears in the book of Founda- 
tions. We have, therefore, a book which 
lives, biographically and topographical- 
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THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


(Continued from page 274) 


who want to spread and share it—believ- 
ing it to be Truth—the important thing 
in their writing and public life is to 
teach “a positive theology.” As Manning 
qualified that phrase: “Clearness of 
statement is evidence in itself. Evidentia 
is Truth looking out of the cloud and 
making itself visible like light. The great 
majority of men are convinced, not so 
much by reasoning, as by a clear con 
ception of Truth.” Without weighting 
the scales, Meynell believed that objec 
tive truth in literature was arrived at by 
art, and Ward that it was arrived at in 
philosophy, history and biography by 
evidence; and upon those two firm-set 
principles the Catholic cultural revival 
was begun in England. 

Both men understood the climate of 
their age. They had been born when 
nineteenth century optimism was at its 
height: 
were apparent: rapid strides were being 
made in printing and, in 1814, John 
Walter had prepared the way for the 
wide dissemination of news by showing 
that, with the aid of steam, papers could 
be printed at the rate of 1,100 copies 
per hour. As young men Meynell and 
Ward saw a countryside veined by rail 
ways and as they grew older they saw 
the beginnings of modern aviation. In 
a changing world they must frequently 
have thought of Newman’s dictum that 
to live long is to change often. 


everywhere signs of progress 


But after a state of seige there is a 
danger of thought becoming sterile and 
drying up; it must needs again make 
contact with the reality of the present 
if it is to communicate, and the tragedy 
of so many of the English seminaries of 
the past century was that the studies 
taught there did not add up to “a posi 
Originally Ward had 
thought that he might have a vocation 
and later in his reminiscences he records 
that during his seminary days “those stu 
dents were best thought of who learnt 
best by heart. Genuine philosophic 
thought annoved our Professors.” Such 
complaints could be multiplied and, 
when they were made at the time, were 
constantly misunderstood. They were a 
criticism not of the Church and her 
teachings, but of both her administra- 
tion in certain circles and certain of her 


teachers: Newman had seen the harm 
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tive theology.” 


done to dogma by unintelligent parrot 
repetition and the warnings he gave 
were re-echoed by Ward and by many 
of the contributors whom he and Mey 
nell published. For the gist of their plea 
was this: “The Church must wake up; 
she must do this—avoid that; she must 
speak in the current idiom. Catholics 
must study, not abuse non-Catholic 
thought, and see what exactly it is that 
possesses Agnostic thinkers if the Chris 
tian revelation is once more to fill those 
gaps which have become bigger and 
bigger since the Reformation.” These 
were the main lines of the programme 
which they laid out and the measure of 
their success can be estimated by the ex 
tent to which these exhortations have 
become current commonplaces. For the 
boldness in bringing to light “a positive 
theology” becomes plainer in perspec 
tive as one looks about the modern 
scene, seeing what the heirs have made 
of the legacy bequeathed to them by 


Meynell and Ward. 


There is the work of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild much of whose lively 
approach to apologetic attracts attention 
largely because it concentrates on show 
ing what the Church is: the emphasis 
is on being rather than proving because 
nowadays what arouses people from 
apathy is not the trotting out of proofs, 
but the evidence that truth is a reality 
and a matter that really touches them. 
When Macaulay finished reading The 
Betrothed, he sighed: “If the Church of 
Rome -were really what Manzoni repre- 
sents her to be, I should be tempted to 
follow Newman.” Yet a few decades 
previously Goethe had cried out: “The 
periods of conquests seem to me to have 
forever departed from the Catholic 
Church.” But events in England and on 
the Continent had moved fast—so fast 
that within a decade of Newman's con 
version in 1845, Macaulay had observed 
that “no person who calmly reflects on 
what within the last few years had 
passed in Spain, in Italy, in South 
\merica, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, 
in Prussia, even in France, can doubt 
that the power of [the] Church over 
the hearts and minds of men is now far 
greater than it was when the Encyclo- 
paedia and the Philosophical Dictionary 


appeared.” For Newman had provided 


an intellectual and theological frame 
work that others could enlarge to meet 
the rising problems of the new age, mak. 
ing of their work as it were a practical 
continuing of his Doctrine of Devel 
ment; and along with this thesis ther 
was also provided, by his University 
Sermons and Grammar of Assent, ap- 
alysis—charitable but not flabby—which 
could be used by writers working jin 
other media, for instance by Mr. Gr 
ham Greene in the novel. 

So the revival of Catholic letters, 9 
deeply indebted to the Meynell and 
Ward families, carries on; but with this 
difference between when it began and 
now. Until about thirty years ago, in 
the tradition of the previous century, 
the English religious periodical press 
was predominantly Anglican and Prot 
estant: the few Catholic periodicals that 
existed were small and seldom men 
tioned outside Catholic circles: yet many 
of those whom they launched in their 
pages subsequently won_ international 
reputations, so that, in standing out 
against the general secularism of the 
modern press, Catholic periodicals in 
England have achieved today an influ 
ence never before known to them: their 
Catholic gain has been an Anglican and 
Protestant loss. Indeed though one may 
still agree with Carlyle that “every able 
Editor is a Ruler of the World, being 
a persauder of it,” there is a certain 
irony remembering other of his words. 
“The true Church of England... ,’ 
he proclaimed, “lies in its Editors. ... 
These preach to the people daily, week- 
ly.” There is a certain irony to in te 
calling the title of the book in which 
he set this saying: it is called Signs of 
the Times. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 


New Juveniles 








F THE twenty books at hand for this 
O month’s reading a goodly number 
were merely endured. But two, both for 
intermediate-age readers, were unusually 
fine. 

Claire Huchet Bishop’s new book, 
ALL ALONE, is a story of modern 
France, as is her recent and superb 
Twenty and Ten. And All Alone is an- 
other accomplishment in story-telling in 
beautifully chosen language, with a sub- 
tle and strong moral importance. 

Ten-year-old Marcel begins his first 
summer as a boy-shepherd, all alone 
with the family’s three heifers, on his 
father’s grazing pasture high in the 
French Alps. His father’s stern advice, 
which is also the code of the entire vil- 
lage, rings in his unwilling ears: “Keep 
to yourself; mind your own business.” 
After a week or so on the mountain, 
Marcel finds that he must disobey his 
father. A fellow boy-shepherd on a near- 
by pasture, hidden behind the moun- 
tain, falls asleep one sultry day, and 
three of his cows wander over onto 
Marcel’s pasture. According to the tradi- 
tional thinking of the village, Marcel 
should drive the cows away, and dis- 
miss from his mind the strong possibil- 
ity that they will kill themselves among 
the treacherous mountain passes long 
before their young master might re- 
cover them. But, Marcel has never 
found his people’s creed comfortable to 
his warm young heart. All through a 
long, slow, worrisome afternoon, he 
watches over six cows, an extremely dif- 
ficult thing to do on the small field. At 
the afternoon’s end, he leads them two 
miles down the mountain to the water- 
ing spot, and there meets the other boy- 
shepherd, a schoolmate of his. At first 
the boys quarrel, but soon their small- 
boy humor rescues the situation, con- 
trary to their inheritance of so-called in- 
dependence. As they sit enjoying the 
forbidden comfort of each other’s com- 
pany, a tremendous storm crashes over- 
head. The boys flee for safety away 
from Marcel’s pasture and up onto 
Pierre’s. When the storm subsides, they 
find that a part of the mountain has fal- 
len, and all paths back to the village 
are destroyed or blocked. How they are 
finally rescued by the suddenly united 
villagers, and how their terrifying ex- 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


perience changes the apprehensive tem- 
per of the small community make up 
the rest of the story. 

All Alone has pastoral coloring, emo- 
tion, and melody. In addition, it has two 
immensely appealing little boys, totally 
credible in their fears, fancies, and pride 
of accomplishment. 

The illustrations by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky are authentic, active or dreamy 
as the story turns, and deep and warm. 

Meindert DeJong’s SHADRACH is 
gnother Old World story, told out of 
fond memories, and written with charm 
and artistry. 

Davie, a little boy who lives in The 
Netherlands, is recovering from a severe 
illness. His grandfather promises to get 
him a little black rabbit when the trav- 
eling peddler next comes to the village, 
a week hence. Davie is supposed to take 
long naps in the afternoons, but instead 
he makes excited and loving plans about 
his rabbit. First, his father makes a rab- 
bit hutch. Then, dreaming in front of 
the hutch, Davie selects the perfect 
name for a little black rabbit, Shadrach. 
Next, Davie, alone, ventures far from 
the village to pick three huge sacks full 
of red clover for the rabbit’s welcome. 
Finally, and at long last, the peddler 
brings the rabbit, and he is really Shad- 
rach, dear little black rabbit, who fits 
perfectly into Davie’s silent singing 
about him, the phrase devoutly bor- 
rowed from a favorite hymn—‘fairest of 
ten thousand to my soul.” 


But rearing a rabbit, Davie finds, can 
be an anxious task. Shadrach is thin and 
stays thin, so thin that he can squeeze 
out between the slats of his hutch. Da- 
vie feeds him with love and concentra- 
tion, but Shadrach will not round out. 
One horrible day, he escapes and can- 
not be found. Before he reappears, Da- 
vie suffers intensely the loss of the first 
living, breathing thing that, in all the 
world, is his. 

Davie’s need for Shadrach is simple, 
and as common to childhood as the snif- 
fles. But there is nothing simple and 
common in Mr. DeJong’s story. He has 
so perfectly felt with the little boy, and 
puzzledly participated with the adults 
in the rabbit saga that the reader feels 


the life—complex, genuine, startling—in 
all the people in all their actions. Davie 
is so dear, his adults so warmhearted, his 
environment so vivid and distinct, his 
Shadrach so belovedly contrary that the 
book itself emerges as the fairest of ten 
thousand. Maurice Sendak’s illustrations 
become it exactly. 


I KNOW NOTHING about dogs except 
that 1 antagonize them, and they 
either frighten or annoy me. If I have 
a good word to say about a dog story, it 
is hard-won. And I am most favorably 
impressed with the craft and feeling of 
AMOS, THE BEAGLE WITH A 
PLAN, by John Parke. 


Amos as a puppy is purchased by Ann 
and Alden, and makes a comfortable, 
busy life for himself with them. Ann 
and Alden, without consulting Amos, 
plan to move to another town. On the 
day of departure, Amos runs off on a 
long rabbit hunt, and cannot be recov- 
ered in time to be taken along. His ad- 
venture begins when he starts out after 
his people. It is not a hair-raising ad- 
venture, but it is interesting and be- 
lievable; and it brings out all the lik- 
ableness of a likable dog's personality. 

The writing is clean and quick; and 
has a feeling for the open road and all 
its accompaniments, good and bad. The 
author manages to keep the human 
characters just blurry enough to suggest 
that they are background figures to 
Amos, and that he doesn’t really under- 
stand them. At the same time, they 
serve the story clearly. I think that that 
is quite a trick. 

Mary Evans Andrews’ MESSEN- 
GER BY NIGHT has a very unusual 
setting, the island of Rhodes in the year 
1943. In that year, Rhodes is occupied 
by both German and Italian troops. For 
Rhodians, this dual occupation is the 
present stage of a long history of op- 
pression, but the historic Greek love of 
freedom has not died. 

Young Tasso, son of a Rhodian farm- 
er, longs to do something to help his 
beloved island to liberty. His older 
brother leaves Rhodes furtively to enter 
Commando training. But Tasso must 
stay at home to work at farming and, 
soon, at surviving as a member of a per- 
secuted society. He helps his family hide 
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food when enemy food raids are threat- 
ened; he keeps guard while his father 
and mother press oil from forbidden 
olives officially marked for Italian use; 
he joins his young friends in a danger- 
ous maneuver to signal Allied aircraft. 
Finally, he is the single instrument 
upon which hinges the success of 


Rhodes’ first significant bid for freedom. 


The values in Messenger by Night 
are not primarily literary ones, although 
the book is professionally written. But 
the writing is ordinary when considered 
along with the extraordinary factual con- 
tent and spirit of the book, and the rel- 
evance of these to the development of 
the modern American child. Books like 
Messenger by Night show the alert 
youngster that tyranny as real as the 
comfortably-past classic injustices of his- 
tory is a present fact, and that it lays 
heavily even on children of his age and 
of comparable disposition. 


There is not much of importance in 
LITTLE RHODY, a period-piece fic- 
tion by Neta Lohnes Frazier. 

Little Rhody, the middle child in the 
Sperry family with two older sisters and 
two younger brothers, wants only one 
thing, and that is to be called by her 
real name, Rhoda. She is close to her 
tenth birthday, close to the point where 
a babyish nickname can cause real pain. 
But her eleventh birthday is to pass be- 
fore she becomes Rhoda. In the mean- 
time, the family moves from New York 
to a farm in Michigan, where Mr. Sper- 
ry, who had been a professor, turns 
farmer to aid his recovery from illness. 


The plot has not a main story line, 
but is rather a series of incidents de- 
signed to do two things: make little 
Rhody and her family entertaining and 
friendly, and vivify American family life 
in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
The book is romantical and indifferent, 
with just enough fact and feeling to 
justify the short time a little girl reader, 
entranced by the chemise and pinafore 
era, might spend with it. 

I have nothing against Americana, 
but another small piece of it which 
seems dull to me, is BIG MOSE, by 
Katherine B. Shippen, a series of brief 
stories built around a personality who 
would be a folk hero. Big Mose Humph- 
reys is the tall, taller, and finally tallest 
resident of New York City in the early 
1800’s. In ‘these stories, the author re- 
counts some of Big Mose’s deeds, which 
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are supposed to be astounding. But Big 
Mose actually does nothing that shows 
the gigantic inventiveness of the gen- 
uine folk hero. His environment and 
his spirit both seem petty for the large- 
ness of his stride. The individual stories 
are by and large pointless, and many 
endings are confusingly abrupt. There 
is very little humor, none of the uproari- 
ous and/or seriously ridiculous variety 
which is one of the cherishable strong 
points of American folk literature. 


TOMMY AND THE ORANGE: 
LEMON TREE, by Enid Johnson, and 
COAST GUARD TO THE RESCUE, 
by Mildred G. Luckhardt, are two new 
titles in a series called Everyday Adven- 
ture Stories. The publishers describe 
this series as consisting of brief “books 
relating to social studies . . . and aimed 
at teaching the child to appreciate his 
environment and its influence in his 
everyday life.” 

Each book will, of course, be as good 
as its author. Of the present two, Tom- 
my and the Orange-Lemon Tree, a fic- 
tional exploration of the citrus fruit in- 
dustry, is the better, by reason of its 
more relaxed handling of a technical sit- 
uation, its more imaginative plot, and 
its brief but distinct characterizations. 
Both books, however, exhibit sincerity 
in attempts to realize the publishers’ 
aim, sound factual bases, and at least 
adequate familiarity with the youngsters 
to whom they are directed. The books 
are not remarkably attractive, but 
neither are they text-like in appearance, 
and they are a good size for comfortable 
use. 


A REMARKABLE biography for teen-age 
readers is Jeannette Covert No- 
lan’s ABRAHAM LINCOLN, §skill- 
fully written and judiciously informa- 
tive. 

The facts of the life and the epoch 
are here, carefully selected to preserve 
the pattern without painful straining 
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for each intricacy of the turbuley 
America torn by Civil War. The per 
sonality of the man Lincoln is vivid ang 
winning. There is no attempt to analy 
the development of that extraordinay 
personality experience by experience 
the author’s tool is illustrative proof 
by minute dramatization, that a ney 
growth has occurred in the spirit and 
thinking of the man. 


The style is precisely what the su} 
ject demands. It is fluid, powerful, ten. 
der, humorous, as needs be. Without 
single superlative in statement, the book 
evokes a strong reaction: interest in Lip. 
coln, progressing to admiration, as his 
story unfolds. 


Lincoln appears briefly but effectively 
in FRONTIER BEACON, Marion 
Marsh Brown’s story of a young lads 
determination to found in Nebraska the 
first newspaper west of the Missouri 
dedicated to the abolition of slavery. 
Jud Stuart is the son of the founder of 
the Nebraska town, Stuart’s Landing, 
Forced by necessity to work at farming 
Jud plans constantly for the newspaper. 
A series of financial setbacks discourages 
him mightily, and his dream is revived 
in its fullness only when Lincoln, a po 
tential presidential nominee, tells him 
that he must find a way to start the 
newspaper, reminding Jud that “the pen 
is mightier than the sword.” Fortified by 
Lincoln’s words, Jud takes up the fight 
for his paper. It is finally launched jus 
in time to carry as its first lead story the 
news of Lincoln’s nomination by the 
Republican party. 

The appearance of Lincoln in the 
story is dramatic, but characterization of 
the major fictional people is not impres 
sive. The story itself is interesting in the 
way that a richly factual page of history 
is interesting, but, like the history, the 
story covers all details without selecting 
a few for dramatic emphasis, and prob 
ing the possibilities of the emotional re 
action of the given character to the 
given occurrence. There are just to 
many discrete events, and all are brought 
to successful conclusions, from the herd’ 
view, too quickly. Moral lessons ar 
sound, and not unpleasantly presented. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PAN 
CHO OF PERU, by Albert J. Nevins 
is one long propaganda piece, worthy 
and somewhat unusual. 

Pancho, an Indian boy of fifteen, 
lives in a small, poor village high in the 
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Andes. He makes a most unusual friend- 
ship, with an intelligent white boy of 
his own age, who is attending a school 
safled by American priests. Carlos, the 
white boy, is searching for a hidden 
treasure in silver; the search is an in- 
yolved and dangerous one, and on a 
fabulous number of occasions Pancho is 
at hand to save his friend’s life. 

The entire book is a pattern of layers: 
a stratum of plot, usually perilous; a 
stratum of information, sometimes en- 
cyclopedic exposition (there is an entire 
chapter which purports to be Carlos’ 
telling extemporaneously the story of 
Pizarro), sometimes a_believe-it-or-not 
fact, sometimes a description, short or 
long, of a native custom, sometimes a 
lesson in religion. The book is a sugar- 
coated text, no doubt about it, but curi- 
ously interesting, and quite capable of 
drawing the reader on to its conclusion. 
The author has the rare gift of sensing 
the exact limit of a reader’s good will 
toward him who tampers exuberantly 
with a proved literary form. 


 saeglapen is at is wildest and weird- 
est in two new novels for teen-age 
boys, ISLAND OF PERIL, by Ralph 
Hammond, and BOB CLIFTON, 


AFRICAN PLANTER, the last of a 
series by the late Dock Hogue. 


Teen-age Dick Cudden, the hero of 
Island of Peril, is an orphan, living with 
his uncle, a retired Army Colonel who, 
during World War II, had directed an 
anti-German resistance movement on a 
small Norwegian island. Now, the 
islanders appeal to the Colonel for as- 
sistance again; a sinister Dr. Malmen 
has taken possession of Herdland, the 
island, ‘closing it to all communication 
on the basis of his declaration that there 
is bubonic plague among the workers in 
the island’s main industry, a whaling 
station. Colonel Dawson aligns himself 
against the doctor; and Dick enters the 
picture when he arrives on Herdland in 
search of his uncle. 

There is some Stevenson in Mr. 
Hammond’s literary influences, but not 
Stevenson’s clarity and logic; there is 
some C. S. Lewis, but mainly his abil- 
ity with the eerie. There is some of the 
glorious sensitivity to the impossibly sus- 
penseful that makes a successful pulp 
writer. Nautical terminology is used 
constantly. It clearly comes easily to the 
author, but it trips the uninformed 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


Gop Loves You, by Catherine Marshall. Il- 
lustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Whittlesey 
House. 48 pp. $2.00. 

A Hero sy Misraxz, by Anita Brenner. Illus- 
trated by Jean Charlot. William Scott. 44 
pp. $2.00. 

ScraMBLED Eccs Super! by Dr. Seuss. Illus- 
trated by the author. Random House. Un- 
paged. $2.50. 


Intermediate 


Aut Atong, by Claire Huchet Bishop. Ilus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Viking. 94 
pp. $2.50. 

Amos, THE BEAGLE WITH A PLAN, by John 
Parke. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Pantheon. 
157 pp. $2.50. 

Bic Mose, by Katherine B. Shippen. Ilus- 
trated by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper. 
90 pp. $2.00. 

Coast Guarp. to THE Rescus, by Mildred 
G. Luckhardt. Illustrated by J. C. Wonset- 
ler. Messner. 60 pp. $1.60. 

Frontier Beacon, by Marion Marsh Brown. 
Westminster. 187 pp. $2.50. 

Lirrite Ruopy, by Neta Lohnes Frazier. Illus- 
trated by Henrietta Jones Moon. Longmans, 
Green. 152 pp. $2.75. 


MEssENGER BY Nicut, by Mary Evans An- 
rews. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Long- 
mans, Green. 204 pp. $2.75. 

SHapracn, by Meindert DeJong. Illustrated 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 182 pp. $2.50. 

TomMMyY AND THE OrANGE-LEMON TREE, by 
Enid Johnson. Illustrated by Anne Merri- 
man Peck. Messner. 63 pp. $1.60. 


Teen-Age 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Jeanette Covert No- 
lan. Illustrated by Lee Ames. Messner. 182 
pp. $2.75. 

Tue ApvENTuRES OF PaNcHo oF Peru, by 
Albert J. Nevins. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Dodd, Mead. 246 pp. $2.75. 

Bos Citrton, ArricAN PLANTER, by Dock 
Hogue. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Henry 
Holt. 152 pp. $2.50. 

Campinc Lixe Crazy, by T. Morris Long- 
streth. Illustrated by Herman Fay, Jr. Mac- 
millan. 242 pp. $2.75. 

Girt Trouste, by James L. Summers. West- 
minster. 215 pp. $2.50. 

IsLAND OF Perit, by Ralph Hammond. West- 
minster. 224 pp. $2.50. 

SEaRcH AND Rescues aT Sea, by John Flo- 
herty. Lippincott. 150 pp. $2.75. 

Vacasonp Summer, by Anne Emery. West- 
minster. 183 pp. $2.50. 





reader into stuttery reading, much like 
the spelling-out of a first-grader. The 
plot is fantastic and highly improbable; 
and frequently confusing because of the 
author’s basic mistake of covering too 
rapidly and in too great detail the phys- 
ical characteristics of many intricate 
places, both natural and man-made. 

The fourth book in the Bob Clifton 
series finds Bob managing the family’s 
coffee plantation in the Belgian Congo 
while his father recuperates from a seri- 
ous accident. When Bob and his native 
overseer receive ivory images of a na- 
tive evil spirit, a series of weird events 
begins, and culminates in Bob’s discov- 
ery that his family’s possession of the 
plantation is being evilly threatened. 
Bob turns aside the threat, incidentally 
debunking the existence of the evil 
spirit. 

Dock Hogue, author of this book, 
lived in Africa for extended periods, and 
his utilization of background, personal- 
ities and customs is authentic. If it is 
not always smooth, that is because he 
tries to give too much information in 
too great detail. If it is sometimes ludic- 
rous, that is because his characters are 
too paperish to stand up under the 
weight of the oddly factual which they 
are crafted to bear. The plot is not much 


of a mystery; its course and even its con- 
clusion are pretty obvious from the be- 
ginning. 

The mysterious gives way to the 
homey in GIRL TROUBLE, by James 
L. Summers, a brown study of the dat- 
ing problem as viewed by the male in- 
volved. 

Don Morley, in his third high-school 
year, suddenly comes into an unrelieved- 
ly tragic situation. His best girl turns 
him down when he asks her to go 
steady. Working off his anguish, he mo- 
rosely speeds a friend’s car 78 miles an 
hour in a 25-mile zone. His $50 fine is 
to be paid off $10 a week. To come by 
the $10, and not bring his parents into 
the picture, he obtains the only job 
available, one which seems impossibly 
ridiculous to him, helping out on a tur- 
key farm. To hold the job, he must drop 
off the football team, after having just 
scored the first touchdown of this career. 
And then, to deepen his despair, a girl 
he calmly despises, asks him to the Au- 
tumn Ball, and he bleakly accepts. 

Don and his unhappiness have some 
of the partially synthetic, partially true 
character of the Henry Aldrich stories. 
The book is professionally done, by a 
writer conscious of effects; sometimes 
they are too involved and subtle, but 
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usually they are more than adequate to 
convey the mood and advance the plot. 
There are bits of hearty humor, clever 
and lifelike. 

Peg Madison, heroine of VAGA- 
BOND SUMMER, a slick piece of fic- 
tion by Anne Emery, is seventeen, just 
graduated from high school, and fancy- 
free. She has some talent in art, but no 
inclination to develop it. Planning for 
anything, college or job, interests here 
no whit. She perks up considerably, 
however, when she hears from a friend 
about the summer trips arranged and 
directed by the American Youth Hostel 
Association. Vagabond Summer is the 
story of the hosteling trip she finally 
takes. 

The hosteler who interests Peg most 
is Ken Landis, a mature journalism stu- 
dent who is taking notes for a book 
about the hosteling trip. When he dis: 
covers Peg’s talent, he suggests that she 
illustrate his work. Thus begins a rela- 
tionship which is to bring both some 
sorrows of misunderstanding. But all 
comes out well, and matrimony looms. 

There is, in Vagabond Summer, in- 
escapable enthusiasm for hosteling, 
enough information about it, and flur- 
ries of description of scenic wonders. | 
dare say a hosteling trip might give a 
teen-ager a chance to solve a serious 
problem of growing-up, but never, | 
maintain, as neatly, painlessly, and prof- 
itably as Peg and her group meet and 
master their dilemmas. Vagabond Sum- 
mer is depressingly routine, and prear- 
ranged in all departments to end hap- 
pily. 

CAMPING LIKE CRAZY, by T. 
Morris Longstreth, is another outdoor 
story, this time for boys. It is a sequel to 
a book in which a lad named Keets in- 
advertently buys at a circus auction, for 
the price of five cents, an elephant and 
the permanent services of the mahout. 
The present volume sees the three es- 
tablished at a summer camp, along with 
forty and more other campers. Several 
people of» greater and less villainy are 
trying to pry the elephant from Keets, 
and the mahout is temperamental and 
jealous. 

Camping Like Crazy is a series of 
adolescent spasms, made extremely con- 
fusing by its unconcerned dependence 
upon the previous book. Maybe it is all 
validly boyish, and will captivate souls 
among readers kindred to its personnel. 
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Without inside advice, I say it is inex- 
cusably loud-mouthed and disorganized. 


SEARCH AND RESCUE AT SEA 
is the latest title in John J. Floherty’s 
series of factual reports for teen-agers. 
The story of the Coast Guard is a fas- 
cinating one, and involves many more 
operations and activities than I, for one, 
ever suspected. Day-by-day work in vari- 
ous Coast Guard ships and stations is 
described in detail, and Mr. Floherty 
adds a number of good stories about res- 
cues performed by the men of the Coast 
Guard. In an understandable effort to 
work in as much dialogue as possible, 
the author occasionally produces some 
bookish conversations, but that is a 
minor flaw in a worthy book. 


Fe YOUNGSTERS who are momently 
leaving the picture-book age behind 
them, there is a new transitional book, 
splendid in its own right, A HERO BY 
MISTAKE, by Anita Brenner. The 
hero is Dionisio, a Mexican Indian who 
is exceedingly timid and easily driven 
into states of cringing fear. Each time 
his fear is proved groundless, Dionisio 
recognizes that he is a silly, and resolves 
anew to be brave. Succeeding each fresh 
resolution is a situation of real danger 
in which Dionisio unwittingly acts as a 
hero. In this left-handed sequence, he 
finally captures a notorious criminal, 
wins a huge reward and universal re- 
spect. Dionisio is still timid, but really 
brave, because “if you do what you are 
afraid to do, that is brave.” 


A Hero by Mistake has the structure 
of repetition which youngest readers 
like, but with the author's creative 
manipulation of that structure. The rep- 
etitions are in mood only; each event is 
self-contained, contributes to the story, 
and fits in beautifully to the succinct 
whole. Dionisio is established as very 
timid indeed in the opening, illustrative 
incidents. Then the plot takes over, and 
larger incident follows smaller until the 
fact of the capture of the criminal is 
normal and necessary. The humor in the 
situations is never overplayed, and is in- 
tensified by action. Jean Charlot’s illus- 
trations are clear, strong, flavorful and 
funny. 


Catherine Marshall, author of a best- 
selling biography of her clergyman hus- 
band, A Man Called Peter, collects the 


favorite stories and prayers of her fam- 





ily in GOD LOVES YOU. The colle. 
tion emphasizes God’s love, the marks 
of a life lived in His charity, and the 
relevance of divine love to the small ge. 
tions of a child’s everyday existence, |, 
is a nice book, positive in values, with 
details of interest to youngest readers, 

SCRAMBLED EGGS SUPER! js 
the new Dr. Seuss book. Young Peter T. 
Hooper brags to his friend Liz about his 
culinary ability. He tells her of his great 
feat “of only last Tuesday,” when, sud. 
denly realizing that no one ever scram. 
bles any eggs but those of the hen, he 
determines to perform the rarest scram. 
ble in human history. 

The story is too long, with a monot 
ony in the doings. ‘There is really no 
punch to the conclusion of Peter T, 
Hooper’s long brag. The illustrations, as 
usual in a Dr. Seuss book, are good, and 
mad with the happy madness of splen- 
didly shattered reality. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 305) 


ly. The trivial detail of daily life, the 
insignificant event of a conventual ex 
istence or a journey, is drawn upon to 
give us the authentic portrait of a wom 
an, who, it is not too much to say, was 
one of the leading figures of the Cath 


olic reaction to the Protestant onslaught f 
of the sixteenth century. She has of 


course other claims to our attention; her 
teaching on prayer (Mater Spiritualium, 
Blessed Pius X called her), her reform 
of the Carmelites and her impact on 
contemporary Spain all emerge clearly 


in this book. 


Personally I should have preferred a 
more critical approach to the miracul 
ous, or allegedly miraculous. For exam- 
ple St. John of the Cross’s escape from 
the prison at Toledo is, following t 
spectable authority, presented as mit 
aculous. But it is by no means certain 
that it was so and the other, and quite 
reasonable, view might well have been 
given. It fits the facts better in any 
case. The illustrations (photographs by 
Yvonne Chevalier who was allowed it 
side Spanish Carmels to take them) ate 
striking and unusual and a feature 
well as an adornment of the book. This 
is by far the best life of St. Teresa that 


I have read to date and a necessary 


dition to any library that takes itsell 


seriously. 
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Marriage Books and Bridal Gifts 


The about-to-be-married, newlyweds and ‘older’ 
married couples will all find help and inspiration in 
these books on marriage. Each is thoroughly Cath- 
olic in approach and advice. 





1, SO! YOU WANT TO GET MARRIED books that will be welcome and lasting gifts for 
by Dorothy Fremont Gront | | every home. 
Written from a woman’‘s point of view to young girls who 
are considering marriage as their vocation. Sensible, prac- 13. OUR BOOK OF FAMILY LIFE 
tical, Catholic advice on attitudes towards dating, prepara- ' A sat ”~ : ‘ 
tions for marriage, married love and home management. record book for all the important events in the family— 
$2.50 births, first communions, confirmations, weddings, ordina- 
tions, deaths. Attractively illustrated in red, blue and black 
2. COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE by Rev. John A. O’Brien +e symbols and an explanation of each $5.00 
A handbook of guidance in understanding the joys and — . 
duties and obligations of sacramental marriage. A concise 14. THE HOLY BIBLE translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
explanation of the Church's teaching and jurisdiction in “ ‘ 
regard to marriage. $1.75 A modern, poetic translation and an attractive format make 
this Bible a joy to read. Three volume boxed set bound in 
: al 
3. CANA IS FOREVER by Rev. Chorles Hugo Doyle US ee ee See, ST $15.00 
A rounded, instructive book on marriage for everyone from 15. CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 
senior high school students to grandparents. $3.00 A. Gutenberg Edition 
The new Confraternity translation of the New Testa- 
4. ery omc ya a tty MARRIAGE ment and the Douay Old Testament. Profusely_illus- 
y Sen A. Ler, 9.J. trated in color with a family record section and maps 
In Father Lord’s usual chatty style, a discussion of mar- and charts. Bound in authentic copy of the original 
riage from the viewpoint of the partners as persons, chil- Gutenberg Bible with 23 karat gold stamping. Comes 
dren of God, members of society and propagators of the in a protective transparent slipcase. $10.95 
human race. $3.00 
B. Gregorian Edition 
5. THE ART OF HAPPY MARRIAGE The same beautiful Bible bound in crushed Morocco 
by Rev. James A. Magner inlaid with leaf gold over cardinal red leather. Deli- 
Guidance for the engaged, the married and those entrusted cately hand-tooled. $25.95 
with the formation of youth $3.00 Both editions will be ready in June. 
6. THREE TO GET MARRIED by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 16. ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL | 
God is an essential member in every marriage says Bishop A. A wg eggs 3 4 special day and for years pene 
Sheen as he discusses the tensions of modern marriage, the wards. The popular St. ep ta missal bound in 11 00 
difference between sex and love and the ‘‘royal destiny” leather with flexible gold edges. $11. 
of marriage. $3.00 B. For the bridegroom, the same missal bound in flexible 
black Morocco with a leather lining and gold edges. 
7. LIFE TOGETHER by Wingfield Hope $13.50 
A book that “‘lifts marriage from the purely human plane . 
to the spiritual level . . . and shows the marital union to 17. A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY edited by Donald Attwater 
be an integral part of the great scheme of creation and re- Clear and complete definitions of every phrase in Catholic 
demption."’ $2.50 dogma and practice. $5.00 
8. WHAT GOD HAS JOINED TOGETHER by Gustave Thibon 18. LIFE OF CHRIST by Giuseppe Ricciotti 
A truly profound essay on Christian love in which the mean- New short edition of a great theologian’s definitive study 
ing of marriage and love and sex is related to the totality of Christ’s life and teaching. $3.50 
of the vocation. $2.50 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
9. MARRIAGE, MORALS AND MEDICAL ETHICS 
by F. L. Good, M.D., and Rev. Otis Kelly 
The Catholic position in medico-moral problems is here clar- THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
ified for priests, professional men and all who seek respon- 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
sible information on this important subject. $3.50 F , 
4 
10. MORALS AND MARRIAGE by T. G. Wayne = 4% > © ee aoe 
The Catholic teaching on sex in marriage thoroughly ex- 12 13 14 I5A 15B 16A 16B 17 18 
plained in an essay that is permeated with the grace and 
greatness of the sacrament. $1.75 PIED pucish sie nesaazientinn nes'ennsassdengppned gnminviagenttigyasilieh naar 
11. CHRIST IN THE HOME by Raoul Plus, S.J. ee et es ee. oe 
A Cana Conference between the covers of a book. A prac- 
tical book on achieving the heights of a successful Chris- City Zone State .......... 
tian marriage. $4.00 lf you send payment with order, enclose 
only 10c extra per book for postage. 
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12. EVE AND THE GRYPHON by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Four beautiful and inspiring essays on the vocation of 
every Chritsian woman, A book that wives and mothers, 
especially, will cherish. $2.00 


If you are looking for a gift for a bride, these are 
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